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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Aiming at the Center 


HEN regularity of employment is achieved, all 
necessary economic changes will have been 
brought about also as a consequence, or as 

necessary preliminaries. A good doctor, in his diag- 
nosis, gets rid of symptoms that turn out not to be 
relevant; he thus reduces the elements dealt with to a 
few; and he gives his attention to the source of the 
malady. ‘“‘Shot-gun cures’ are out of favor since 
medicine became scientific. In the social area it is also 
necessary to limit our objectives. Readers of The 
Register will continue to hear much about regularity 
of employment. 

What we printed about the McElwain record of 
twenty years in giving regular employment, keeping 
up a high standard of living for the workmen, and at 
the same time reducing the cost to the consumer, con- 
tinues to arouse comment. We now print an estimate 
by an expert of yearly earnings in the boot and shoe 
industry. 

Employment in that industry fluctuated in 1936 
from a low of 183,000 in June to 202,000 in August. 
The maximum that could have been earned in 1936 
by the 183,000 who were at work in June was $798. 
The probable annual earnings of the 202,000 at work 
in August were as follows: 


| 


186,000 workers averaged $797 
7,000 workers averaged $622 
5,709 workers averaged $477 
3,200 workers averaged $197 


This estimate applies only to annual earnings 
the boot and shoe industry, and does not form al 
basis for conclusions about other earnings by thog 
who were short-time workers in that industry. TH 
figures, when compared with those of the McElwaj| 
record, give plenty to think about. What is needq 
to solve this great problem is the will to solve it. 


Happy Germany 

The process of making the intellectual life of tl] 
Germans easy, by removing all the complications thi 
free people have to meet, goes steadily on. A list hy 
been published of one hundred and twenty boo}} 
approved for the library of every grammar scho# 
The young people in these schools, out of the hundr} 
and twenty books, find twenty-five on the subject 
Naziism; twenty-two are military; seven have to 
with Germany’s foreign colonies; this leaves sixty- 
books for all the other subjects in the world. A lit] 
pure literature is admitted. Robinson Crusoe gets } 
for example, and even Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Ag 
matter of course there is no religious book, which 1]«} 
out the Bible, The Pilgrim’s Progress, and much ef 
of the world’s greatest literature. 

Naturally there is nothing of Heinrich Heij 
Report has it, indeed, what whenever the Lorelei} 
listed in any German publication it is marked ‘‘Autl} 
Unknown.” But it is not only Heine who is throjf 
out on the ground that no Jew could write even a ly 
worthy to be read, but Goethe and Schiller go out a 
It is true that Schiller had an intense love of libe 
and it is true that the vast mind and universal t 
of Goethe found certain things of value in count 
not his own. Still, it will be embarrassing twent 
thirty years from now, when the Germans have 
covered from their attack of insanity, to have a w 
generation brought up to know nothing of the grea i: 
writers the country has produced. A dispatch tl 
has come over here says nothing about Lessing, 
certainly the authorities would not permit the sc 
children to be contaminated with the mind that e 
write Nathan the Wise, since Nathan was a Jew. 


E7e 


Prophecy 

The presence in our actual world of a genu 
prophet is always an inspiration. Since we began ]f | 
series of comments on what is now being done to iF 
regularity of employment as a necessity, if we ari 
have a world of peace, our attention has been calles} 
words spoken more than twenty years ago, before Je 
United States Commission on Industrial Relatid}: 
“Society and labor should demand continuity of | 
ployment, and when we once get to a point where w} 
ing men are paid throughout the year, as the offi 
of a corporation are paid throughout the year, ev}} 
one will recognize that a business cannot be run pry 
ably unless you keep it running, because if you haw 
pay, whether your men are working or not, your | 
will work.” | 
The speaker was Louis D. Brandeis, now of 
Supreme Court. 
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The Music of Religion 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


ROM the Muses, the divinities of Mount Parnas- 
sus in ancient Greece, we derive the name of 
the most subtle of the arts. It is not, however, 

of the divinity of music that I wish to speak, but only 
of the music of divinity. 

Religion has its own instrument upon which to 
play its music. Paul describes religious experience 
as “making melody with your heart.”’ 

The soul of music is not in the external instru- 
ments of production and reception. Enchanting 
strains are not of the wood and the wires, the materials 
and mechanisms. Moving harmonies are not of the 
clanging metals, the vibrating reeds, the well-adjusted 
strings. Music is not digital dexterity and skillful 
manipulation. It is also something more than an im- 
pression upon the organs of hearing. The springs of 
its creation and the source of its appreciation lie deep 
within our inmost selves. 

So it was with the music of religion. Its ultimate 
instrument was the heart whose own life was a rhyth- 
mic pulsation attuned by God. Filled in spirit, con- 
trolled by grace, arbitrated by the indwelling peace of 
Christ, the heart made melody to the Lord. 

As a corollary of this view, a body of historical 
opinion has held that the heart should be the only in- 
strument, that the use of other instruments in Chris- 
tian worship is dangerous. It leads the worshiper 
from the sincerity of the inner instrument to the mere 
pleasure of the outer. This inference was made in the 
days of the Early Church, and was revived by our 
Puritan forefathers. In the second century Clement 
declared: “Only one instrument do we use, namely, the 
word of peace wherewith we honor God, no longer the 
old psaltery, trumpet, drum and flute.” Around the 
year 400, Chrysostom pointed out the difference in this 
respect between Judaism and Christianity: “David 
had a lyre with lifeless strings, the church was a lyre 
| with living strings. Our tongues are the strings of the 
lyre, with a different tone, indeed, but with a more ac- 
-cordant piety.”’ To this J erome ‘added, “A Christian 

“maiden ought not even to know what a lyre or a flute 
is, or what it is used for.” In similar vein, Sir Edward 
‘Deering, i in his Puritan bill for the abolition of the 
episcopacy, recorded the opinion that “‘one groan in 
the spirit is worth the diapason of all church music in 
the world.” As Burns puts it in extolling the piety of 
the cottager against the formalities of the cultivated: 


“The tickl’d ears nae heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison ha’e they with our Creator’s praise.” 


The objection to the use of musical instruments in 
Christian worship had very little logic to support it. 
The Early Church had its ‘“‘psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” Their ‘‘psalms’ were the book of 
Psalms as we know and use them today; their “hymns” 
were what we now call Hebrew canticles, such as the 
Magnificat—the song of Hannah over the birth of 
Samuel which Mary repeated over the birth of Jesus; 
their “‘spiritual songs” were unintelligible ejaculations, 
exultations and groanings, more or less rhythmical, 
expressing religious ecstasy. It is therefore evident 
that the heart was not the only instrument. Their 
“psalms and hymns and spiritual songs’ vibrated in 
their vocal chords, were expressed by their tongues, 
and issued from their lips. Moreover, the poetical 
phrasings of the psalms and hymns were often ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to the ear. What is more, the 


“tongue in uttering words could leave the heart as far 


behind as could the hand, in plucking strings or play- 
ing the flute. In its illogical denunciation of musical 
instruments the Church left them to become wedded to 
superstitious rites and pagan shows. It was really 
the shameless stage performances of decadent Romans 
about which the Christian maiden was to know nothing. 

So completely have we abandoned all hostility 
to instrumental music today, that many maintain 
that all music is religious. While avoiding this ex- 
treme view, we can recognize that there is a type of 
composition which can appropriately be called re- 
ligious. It is characterized by freedom from mere 
descriptiveness, individual caprice, sentimentality and 
superficiality, and is expressive of a mood which is 
pervasive, exalted or rapt. 

Very often a deeper question is raised. It is 
pointed out that there is no basic difference between 
the rapture of the musician and the rapture of the 
religious mystic. At one time it is a symphony, at 
another time it is pure contemplation of God; both 
may raise us to a high-tide of self-forgetting ecstasy 
in which all temporalities and finitenesses are for the 
moment dissolved in the infinite. But lest we should 
lay too much stress upon an experience the essence of 
which is its incommunicability, we here recall the 
calm sanity of Paul. “I will sing with the spirit,’’ he 
writes, “but I will also sing with the understanding.” 
And those who looked upon incoherent ejaculations as 
especially sacred, he rebuked with unvarnished can- 
dor: “‘I would rather speak one word with the under- 
standing than ten thousand in a strange tongue.”’ 

Forgetting now music as an art, and thinking only 
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of religion as a practice, we can speak metaphorically 
of the music of religion. Religion is a harmonizing 
power in science, ethics and psychology. As the 
melody of the musical spirit finds expression in poetical 
songs and instrumental crescendos, so the harmonious 
power of religion unifies knowledge, creates good 
will and integrates personality. 

In the first place, religion unifies knowledge. 
It is quite true that there is no immediate connection 
between religion and any one branch of science. 


When, however, we think of science as the sum of all: 


that man knows, as human knowledge in its totality, 
we recognize that religion functions in science as a 
unifying influence. The religious impulse will lead the 
philosopher to seek for the laws common to all the 
sciences, to combine the truths of the various sciences 
into a single science, to harmonize all knowledge in a 
comprehensive unity. 

This tendency was illustrated in the attempt to 
combine astronomy and music. In the sixth century 
before Christ, Pythagoras discovered that the rela- 
tions of the scales in music could be expressed numeri- 
cally. He applied this new truth to the motion of 
the heavenly bodies. Their vast distances had their 
bounds set by their concordance in a musical scale, 
their great speeds were impelled and controlled by the 
laws of harmonic intervals. And as he conceived the 
universe to be encircled and enclosed in one vast 
sphere within whose shell other spheres revolved, he 
spoke of the motions of the heavenly bodies as “the 
music of the spheres.’”’ This music was, to be sure, 
too ethereal to be heard by human ears. The heavenly 
orchestra played such music as only a god could hear. 
As the spheres revolve, as Milton puts it, 


“Tn their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, 
That God’s own ear 
Listens delighted.” 


Though abandoning the Ptolemaic astronomy 
shattered the crystalline spheres, we have not aban- 
doned the hope of bringing our knowledge of the world 
into a harmony again. In the seventeenth century, 
Sir Thomas Browne, faced with the modern astronomy, 
ventured to write, ‘““There is music where there is har- 
mony, order or proportion; and thus far we maintain 
the music of the spheres.” ‘The religious impulse to 
recognize fundamental harmonies still remains domi- 
nant in science. Science in all its departments is based 
upon the observance of regularities, order and uni- 
formity. Science as a whole is ever bringing its vari- 
ous departmental truths into a more embracing unity, 
ever recomposing nature’s symphony. We may extol 
as the god of science the patron saint of music, “rapt 
Cecilia, the seraph-haunted queen of harmony.” 

In the second place, religion shows itself as a 
harmonizing power in human relations. It creates 
good will and upholds the ideal of a final harmony of 
all human wills. As the purpose of Christian singing 
defined by Paul for the Early Church was not merely 
emotional, devotional, or for its own sake, but was for 
“teaching and admonishing,” so religious feeling has 
its practical aspect. It demands harmony, the com- 
bination of individuals into a pleasing whole, the con- 
cord of parts into a social unity. Some people in the 


church at Ephesus were referred to as ‘‘wild beasts” ; 
but as the strains of the golden harp of Orpheus en- 
chanted the wild beasts upon Olympus, so the richly 


indwelling word of Christ would tame the unsocial in- | 


stincts. In righteous anger the prophet Amos cried 


out against those who sat at ease in Zion, devising for | 
themselves instruments of music, and singing idle | 


songs to the sound of the viol, charming themselves 


into forgetfulness of the social discords by which the 


people were afflicted. When Amphion played Apollo’s 


lyre, the stones that were to be used in fortifying the || 
city of Thebes not only moved of their own accord to | 
the place where they were needed, but also fitted them- | 
selves together so as to form a well-ordered wall | 
around the city. So the religious heart romantically 
yearns for that final goal of human existence when the | 
whole life of mankind shall become a grand harmony | 


of human wills. 


Finally, within each individual in his loneliness | 


religion can be a harmonizing power. It unifies the 


mind, integrates the will, and orders the emotions of | 
It is curious that in| 


the heart in life and in death. 
the New Testament being “‘filled in spirit’”’ should have 
been contrasted with being “filled with wine.” 


that intoxication which alone will cure their mental 
maladies. For divided personalities, conflicts of 
selves, complexes and psycho-neuroses there is one 
remedy more potent than any other. The really 
effective cure is the harmonizing power of religion. 
As a lonely toiler in life’s ways, if you are conscious of 
working together with God, you will not be distraught 
by conflicting selves. If the word of Christ dwells in 
you richly in all wisdom, you will not be tossed hither 
and thither by hesitating purposes. 


of your mind. 


ligion with spirits less confined. 


“Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.’’ 


Let us then conclude with Tennyson: 


“Death’s truer name is ‘Onward,’ 
No discordance in the roll of that eternal harmony 
Whereto the world beats time.” 
ye Es 25 
MUSIC IN THE VOICE 
Disturbed and irritated by the slovenly defects of speeck] 


which mark many of the eight million daily conversations ovex|) 
its wires, the New York Telephone Company has issued a pam] 

phlet entitled, “‘The Voice with a Smile.” The pamphlet warnif 
against such common defects as lazy lips, slurring of words}|¥ 
mechanical tone of voice, and many other annoying phone-voic} . 


habits. A mechanical voice on the telephone is like an expressio 
less face; whereas a voice may as easily carry a smile. Bu 
slovenly and irritating speech is not confined to the telephon} 
booth. You find it at the dinner table, and on the platform ana 
even in the pulpit.—The New Outlook (Toronto). 


It is] 
passing strange that many today are still ignorant of 


If you seek they} 
will of God, there will be no disorder in the kingdom) 
In fellowship with God, your fears} 
will vanish; your soul will echo his own peacefull 
harmony and joyous melody. Faced finally with the} 
ultimate loneliness, you will hear the music of re) 
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The Decisive Hour 


From an Address at the Emory University Centennial 


Isaiah Bowman 


DUCATION is something that we commonly take 
for granted, like pleasant weather, or the greet- 
ing of a friend. We have been brought up in 

a land of free schools and we have been told from 
childhood that an educated man has a better chance of 
“getting on’”’ than an uneducated man has. ‘“Statis- 
tics show” that the average college man will receive 
a higher salary, wear a whiter collar, and drive a faster 
car.* Thus “getting on” in a worldly sense is made 
to take precedence over, and obscure the meaning of, 
intellectual and spiritual success. 

In a familiar passage in ‘Defense of Himself,” 
Socrates reminds the assembly that will determine his 
fate that he has been called the wisest man in Athens 
and then points to the difficulties involved in the edu- 
eation of young men, difficulties with which, he says, 
even his wisdom cannot cope. The passage is a text 
of humility to which I think all of us would wish to 
subscribe. 


The other day I ran across Callias the son of Hip- 
ponicus, a man who has spent more money on the Soph- 
ists than all the rest put together. Knowing he had two 
sons I said to him: ‘‘Callias, if your sons had been colts 
or calves we should have no difficulty in hiring a trainer 
who was likely to bring out all the perfections that be- 
long to their nature: we should get some skilful groom or 
farmer. But now, seeing that they are human beings, 
whom do you intend to put in charge of their training? 
Who is there that has the knowledge of that kind of 
excellence, the excellence of the man and of the citizen? 
I don’t doubt, having sons, you’ve considered the ques- 
tion. Is there any such person?” ‘‘Yes, indeed, there is,” 
he replied. ‘‘Who is he,’’ I said, ‘‘and where does he hail 
from, and what’s his fee?”’ ‘‘His name is Evenus,”’ he re- 
plied, ‘“‘and he comes from Paros, and he charges five 
minae.” And I thought to myself, happy is Evenus, 
if he really has this wisdom, and sells it so cheap. Had I 
such wisdom I should be fairly puffed up with pride. But 
the fact is, fellow-Athenians, I have it not.** 


You observe that he stated the purpose of training 
the young as an attempt “to bring out all the per- 
fections that belong to their nature.’”” You will ob- 
serve also that he does not use the word “education” 
but the word “training,” and that the trainer is a man 
who has knowledge of “the excellence of the man and 
of the citizen.”” The same idea of training appears in 
the statement of purpose of Harvard College in the 
early days when tutors were prompt to “season and 
possesse the youth of New England” with the “‘reall 
Experimental way of acquiring knowledge.”’ 

Education remains to this day an object of ex- 
periment and those who are educated are “‘trained.” 
How are these two ideas brought together and harmon- 
ized? Insimplest form we may answer that education 
is training in experiment and not merely training to 
learn things by heart. What is it that makes it neces- 


*B. C. Gruenberg, ‘‘The Diffusion and Dissipation of 
Learning,” Journal of Adult Education, 1934. 

**C, M. Bakewell, ‘Source Book in Ancient Philosophy,” 
1907, p. 108. 


sary to experiment? Why have we not a body of ac- 
cepted doctrine embodying the experiences of the cen- 
turies since Socrates’ time, tested by society and by 
generations of educators, a book of canons ready 
made to put into the hands of “trainers,” a generally 
accepted true way of gaining an education? It is 
because (a) the world is changing and, since educa- 
tion is a preparation for living, it must change, in some 
degree at least, with the times, and (b) better ways 
are found to train and to experiment. 

It is the current fashion to throw the burden for 
the changes and evils of the day upon science: our 
machine civilization is responsible. Men were writing 
in like fashion with equal vehemence a hundred years 
ago when, looking backward from our present machine- 
filled homes and streets, the effect of machinery seems 
to have been anything but revolutionary. This point 
of view respecting machine effects is both narrow and 
misleading. It ignores the benefits and points only to 
the evils of the changes wrought in the modern indus- 
trial period. It implies that we could solve our social 
problems by remaining mechanically static. Now we 
can no more control the curiosity of men who discover 
and invent our machines than we can increase or 
diminish the intensity of the cosmic rays. The tide 


. of interest in the outer world which fills the child’s 


soul also fills the man’s soul. Out of that interest and 
curiosity and out of the economic urge have come 
science and invention, and the lifting of former physi- 
cal burdens that today would be regarded as insup- 
portable if not barbarous. Science and machines 
should be credited for the human servitudes they have « 
assumed if we are going to debit them for the social 
adjustments they have imposed. 

Experiment, dealt with a past as well as a swiftly 
moving present. The pioneers who settled the Middle 
West and established the colleges of the region were 
armed with the classics as well as with hope. The pre- 
vailing creed of that time was like our own in many 
respects: by reaching back into history, and by analysis 
of the experiments of the past, the student’s view 
becomes broader than it can become through personal 
experience alone. The experiences of others provide 
alternative choices in thought and greater flexibility 
in action. Finally, the consciousness of new and wider 
intellectual experiences leads to profounder spiritual 
experience. Without this breadth of knowledge of 
other experiences it can only be said of a man: “If he 
had the earth for his pasture, and the sea for his pond, 
he would be a pauper still.” 

We now find ourselves enmeshed in a complex of 
forces not of our individual making, and we have to 
get adjusted to them by learning about them and, 
possibly, by having an influence on them. How can 
one discover the ‘‘perfections” that belong to one’s 
nature, to use Socrates’ phrase, unless one has also 
learned enough about society to apply them to con- 
crete situations? The perfections are not memory 
alone; they are also emotions, intuitions, the esthetic 
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impulses and satisfactions, in short, all of one’s needs 
and powers. That word training comes back to haunt 
us again and again. In the social sphere it is in part 
duty, built on a sense of obligation towards society for 
the privileges that society bestows. It is learning how 
to express oneself clearly to others in speech and in 
writing without shirking ‘‘the labor of the file.” It 
includes the development of men and women who 
know how to work and whose work is good. It is the 
production of men and women who can marshal their 
“‘nerfections’”” on demand and join them with the per- 
fections of others in achieving a common purpose. 

Education that leaves out of account the man in 
relation to his fellows in society and the state is a woe- 
fully defective education. Since life is changing con- 
tinuously, and at a constantly increasing rate, educa- 
tion must also take account of the unexpected and the 
unpredictable; that is, it must prepare not by dealing 
with specific situations alone but also by helping one 
to realize that unknown forces and relations will con- 
front the individual, and that their wise defeat or ac- 
ceptance will require the harmonious coordination of 
his powers in poised character and effective and self- 
expressive personality. 

No man can plan usefully for the future of our 
universities and leave out of account what is happening 
with respect to the functions of government. We 
are confronted with a like difficulty in the interna- 
tional field where the prime objective is peace. How 
is peace to be won? By the disarmament of America 
in the hope that others will follow our example? Does 
any nation or statesman believe that the meek will 
inherit the earth? No one has yet found a way to link 
meekness with an inheritance of vegetable oils, man- 
ganese, and petroleum. The trouble with our peace 
machinery is that no one can start it with a Christian 
principle. 

Bergson, optimistic philosopher, did not believe 
in 1919 that the League of Nations could become effec- 
tive unless there was force behind it—international 
and cooperative force, but force none the less. No 
way was then known that was detached from bayonets 
and tanks. None has been found since in an interval 
of eighteen years. I have no solution to offer to a sad 
world, and no steps to propose, except those of dynamic 
discontent. 

Education that is based on the exaltation of 
material things and the philosophy of power is a mon- 
strous perversion of opportunity and funds and a 
betrayal of youth. We tone down the tale of our 
educational deficiencies by pointing to our ideals, but 
who are the leaders we have turned out that exemplify 
the immortal virtues? 

Spinoza argued for the perfectibility of man and 
even for an ultimate “supreme human perfection.” 
In the schools we have a disinterested source of ideals; 
in fact for most students the schools are the only dis- 
interested source to which they will ever have access, 
because of subsequent conditions of living. Here 
they will obtain glimpses of that perfection in hu- 
manity that is revealed through the ease histories of 
the great thinkers and leaders of mankind in the past. 

The responsibility of the schools with respect to 
civic instruction has rapidly increased in recent years, 
with wide differences of opinion as to the degree of 


responsibility and the form or method of discharging | 
it. A man of affairs once said to me: “I hear that one | 
of your professors has been criticizing the Constitu- | 
tion. Why doesn’t he leave the Constitution alone?” | 
I answered that the reason why we could not leave the 
Constitution alone was because the American people il 
on twenty-one occasions felt obliged to improve it, | 
that some of those improvements were quite recent, | 
and that students were curious about them and asked | 
questions which the professors felt obliged to answer. | 
Obviously he had never heard of the doctrine that the 
State “is only made valid by its utility,” or that “a | 
State which fails to foster reason and the rational life |} 
ceases to be a State and becomes merely an organized | 
fashion.”’* 

All change is predicated on the future. It sup- | 
poses that something better is going to happen the |f 
next time we try. ‘But if prediction in every other | 
field of social action is still impossible, why pretend | 
that we can predict the future of those unique com- 
plexes known as young men and young women? We 
can only try to see whether they can do a particular 
kind of work directed to a particular purpose. 

As our stock of ideas expands the need for selec- 
tion increases. We must re-examine our fundamental | 
ideas to see that they fit a given time and place and 
situation. The fundamental ideas of Soviet Russia 
are not those of the United States, chiefly because the} 
former come out of a temperamentally different folk, 
with a wholly different past, evolving in a different 
social and international environment. The funda- 
mental ideas of society in the Congo forest will not 
fit the fundamental ideas of Argentine civilization) 
built on grassland agriculture. To select, define, and| | 
agree upon ideas requires debate. In that debate wed 
need facts, logic, a knowledge of what earlier men andi 
societies have tried, willingness to experiment on | . 
small scale as preparation for larger-scale applications 


and a raising of the general level of mental alertness) 
and power. 

The problems of education present themselves i 
new and fresh forms to each succeeding generation 
partly because of the showers of ideas that are con4|/) 
stantly falling in the world, ideas that change oun} 
equipment, our outlook, our needs, our enjoyments’}) 
and even our philosophies. But despite all these 
changes, the body of accumulated knowledge has bee 
found to contain a substantial number of eternal | 
truths pointing toward the perfection and the realiza+} 
tion of that humane ideal through which it is sought tof 
better the relations of men in both community and) 
state. How to mold our life today in conformity wit | 
this humane ideal, how to bring forward out of thd 
past the best that men have learned and thought, and 
how to establish better relations between nal tasks of | 
and states—these are among the fundamental tasks o | 
education. 

The history of civilization could be written ia} 
terms of the recognition and improvement of the rela! 
tions between men and groups of men. Why has th} 
“law of the turn” in the use of water become universal] » 
in desert regions? Because it expresses an obvioutl | 
recognition by everybody that there can be no lif) 


*John Wild in the Introduction to Spinoza. 
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n the desert without water and that each family must 
have access to it, turn by turn, for appropriate times 
and seasons, according to need. To steal another 
man’s turn is to steal not his surplus but his living, a 
portion of his life. 

If all of the relations of life flowed like water 
toward fields from which our livelihoods sprang, hu- 
manistic education, like social organization, would be 


simple. — But everything follows the “divine law of 
ndirection’’ in the complex social sphere. There is 
no ethic “adapted to all meridians.’”’ A map of the 


egal systems of the world reveals nine main groupings 
of man’s thoughts and working schemes relative to law. 
Thus, in the gross, the world is troubled by the need 
‘or interpreting one part to another, one community 
yr region to another, one man to another. 

Kipling’s farmer spoke of “‘the honor of the land.” 
How can there be respect for the honor of the land 
and how can we diversify production from the land 
when over half of the farmers of the Southeast are 
enants who must grow a single crop as a condition of 
sare opportunity to live. This region still produces 
nore than half of the nation’s annual cotton crop, 
which means that it is responsible for one-tenth of the 
otal value of exports from the United States. Yet, 
1s Odum’s studies show, there is a deficiency of live 
stock and milk production and consumption, besides 
2 general deficiency in diet and clothing, that if made 
rood would at least help toward a solution of the cotton 
oroblems, require diversity in farming, and raise the 
ourchasing power of this whole vast region. Put with 
he surplus of people and labor at the present time the 
rains to devise local or regional plans, stimulate an 
iwareness of the present dangerous situation, prepare 
fhe minds of leaders for the price that it is necessary 
0 pay for the improvement, and the situation could 
ye changed beyond recognition in ten years. 

Our command of material power and the rational 
ise of natural resources reduce the risks and penalties 


of thefmaterial environment, just as our use of social 
power is designed to reduce the risks and penalties of 
the social environment. In our present state of social 
development both leave largely out of account the 
ultimately annihilating biological effect upon man of 
softening the blows of nature and diluting society with 
a constantly widening stream of shiftless, hereditarily 
weak, vicious, dependent, and costly folk that our 
humanitarian idealism compels us to let live in “free- 
dom.” Those who try to stop the flow of that murky 
tributary stream still use teacups and brooms. 

Some one has said that the scale of social services 
in any nation is the measure of civilized living. Inso- 
far as these services preserve and permit the unregu- 
lated propagation of the biologically unfit they weaken 
our biological status while “strengthening” our “civili- 
zation.”’ When willa crisis be reached and how can we 
identify it? “As many hospital beds are used for 
mental disorder in the country as for physical illness’; 
and our prison population is increasing at the rate of 
25,000 per year. Even if we take the marginal cases 
into account, that now receive greater attention, the 
trend is appalling. 

The task of the few trained and talented men 
who represent the highest product of the schools is to 
make these things known to the many and to keep 
raising up new leaders no matter how great the number 
of fatalities. In this task each group associated with 
a university has its part—first, a board of trustees to 
select good men and, within reasonable limits, let them 
alone—a primary rule in inspired management; second, 
a faculty alert and ceaselessly at war against com- 
placency; third, a student body selected so that there 
shall be as little waste time as possible; fourth, an 
alumni body that is interested in high scholastic 
standards and in material support that is adequate to 
the high ideals that are nourished in college and uni- 
versity; and fifth, solidarity of support and determina- 
tion in action. 


Brook Farm Might Succeed Today 


Evans A. Worthley 


HERE was a good deal of youthfulness around 
Brook Farm, but that did not mean frivolous- 
ness by any means. George William Curtis 

vas in his teens, a studious, sensitive young man, a 
reat favorite of John Sullivan Dwight, who had 
harge of music at the Farm and later was to be editor 
f the Journal of Music for thirty years. Curtis and 
Yharles Dana, who was called ‘‘professor,’”’ took a 
ery lively part in summer amusements. Dana was 
qually at home in the classroom, in the kitchen 
yashing dishes, and on the playground. We read of 
oung Curtis dressing in a low-necked gown to imper- 
onate Fanny Elssler, the dancing darling of the gods, 
7hom Charles Newcomb, beloved of Emerson, called 
vile creature until he saw her dance; then he hung 
er picture between those of Loyola and Xavier. 
‘he Curtis boys were talented musicians, as were 
yme of the others; and as long as John Sullivan 
)wight remained at Brook Farm the musicales were 
s good as or better than could be heard in Boston. 
he hymns of Watts were banned, but the chords of 


Beethoven and the melodies of Mozart were sub- 
stituted in their place. There was lots of dancing, 
and Brook Farm was perhaps the first place in New 
England where flowing locks, informal attire and pos- 
ture were appropriate for a lecture. Margaret Fuller 
was slightly disturbed at first, when she visited there, 
but she was quickly won, and became enthusiastic. 
She was glad to go out to Brook Farm, “for there, it 
seems, are gathered most of the people in Massa- 
chusetts worth talking to.” Margaret Fuller’s com- 
ing, so Emerson says, was a signal for a holiday. But 
they did not need Margaret for stimulating conversa- 
tion. George William Curtis in his letters tells us that 
“at all meetings held by Brook Farmers, even at little 
social gatherings, the conversation was likely to run 
on high themes, while the utmost freedom of opinion 
and expression was ever present, and while every 
effort was made to avoid cant and conventional phrase- 
ology, yet there was a strong religious feeling; nearly 
all the members held serious and earnest convictions, 
to which they were usually faithful in their daily 
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living.’ This, however, did not keep them from 
taking delight in shocking their elders, which was not 
a difficult thing to do in those days. It was this that 
made Thoreau a friend of Brook Farm. “It is a huge 
success,” he said, “because it shocks complacent Boston; 
youth’s first business is to shock the old timers.” But 
Thoreau preferred Walden Pond for himself. 

To me the most significant thing about Brook 
Farm is the fact that all who ever lived there appar- 
ently were happy in the life which it offered them. I 
know that the records, unfortunately, are rather 
meager; but so far I have never encountered an un- 
favorable account, and nearly all who have spoken or 
written refer to the experience with pleasant recol- 
lection, and regret its failure to survive. Life at 
Brook Farm must have been a stimulating adventure. 
Life at Amana in Iowa seems to many of us unneces- 
sarily dull and uninteresting. Perhaps it is not to the 
people who live there. Between the lonely farm 
dwelling of an Iowa crossroad and the friendly fellow- 
ship of an Amana village, however, I would prefer the 
village. Amana has never emphasized education, 
music and other aspects of culture which go to enrich 
the leisure of life. That was not true at Brook Farm. 
Ripley’s dream was for a scheme of life that would 
combine ‘‘the thinker and the worker in the same 
individual.’’ Brook Farmers were trying to create a 
“society of liberal, intelligent and cultivated persons 
whose relations with each other would permit a more 
wholesome and simple life than can be led amid the 
pressure of competitive institutions.”’ 

Brook Farm began before there was any possi- 
bility of utilizing the advantages of labor-saving 
machinery. That threw a great burden upon Mrs. 
Ripley, as well as upon the Farmers. She had charge 
of the educational program of Brook Farm and she 
also had to superintend the kitchen. She never hesi- 
tated to meet the situation. Sophia Willard Dana, 
whose great-grandfather, William Ellery, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and whose 
maternal grandfather, Joseph Willard, had been presi- 
dent of Harvard College, was a woman of extraordi- 
nary mental endowment, of marked refinement and 
dignity. She had received a fine classical education, 
especially in Greek and Italian. She is said to be the 
first person in America to make a special study of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia and to form a class to study 
Dante in the original. She took full charge of edu- 
cational matters, assisted by Charles Dana, who 
taught German. The students preparing for Harvard 
were exclusively under her charge. Rufus Choate, one 
of the greatest lawyers of his day, said that she “could 
not only prepare them for the University but could 
carry them through the entire curriculum as well as 
the professors who were employed to do it.”’ 

There are others whom we may only mention: 
Horace Greeley, who was deeply interested in Brook 
Farm; Albert Brisbane, father of Arthur Brisbane of 
the Hearst press, and disciple of Fourier, who intro- 
duced Fourierism to the Brook Farmers and it was 
adopted, in part, in 1844; Ripley’s sister, Marianne 
Ripley, who was invaluable; Minot Pratt, who had 
charge of the farm and upon whom Ripley had to rely 
sojheavily; Rev. William H. Channing, a nephew of 
Wm. Ellery Channing, who on the last day of all at 


the Farm took a little group out to the Pines, an es} 
pecially beautiful spot, and finished reading a new 
poem by Browning. The poem was “Sordello,” thq 
poem which Tennyson is said to have read and rej 
ported that he only understood two lines, “the firs} 
and the last, and they were both lies.” I have alway} 
thought it significant that ‘‘Sordello” should have beet} 
the literary obituary of Brook Farm, in a way. Bot} 
of them were too intellectual to make much of alj 
appeal to men and women whose main interest wai 
making money. | 

When we look at the really important aspects aj 
Brook Farm we find, therefore, that its significance 
lies not in its strangeness, not in its so-called ‘‘com 
munism,” nor in its principle of ‘“associationism, | 
but rather in the character of the men and women wh. 
participated in it, in their love of a simple but cultij 
vated life. They wanted to escape cant and hypocris} 
and live as naturally as possible. They were anxio 
to bring more of the religion of beauty and fine fello 
ship into the experience of common life. They sough 
to live together in conformity to what they held to 
fundamental principles, freed from all forms of supei 
naturalism; to promote by example “the great pu: 
poses of human culture; to establish the external rele 
tions of life upon a basis of wisdom and purity; t 
apply the principles of justice and love to their soci 
organization, to substitute a system of simple brother! 
cooperation for one of selfish competition.” It is. 
strange comment upon the spirit of the time that suc 
a small venture aroused such a furore; that a ec 
tinuous stream of visitors flocked to the little farm 
observe this new thing that was being done. 

There is a growing emphasis upon cooperation i} 
the world today; a greater demand that life shall | 
arranged more in accord with the principle of “aj 
for each and each for all.”’ Do we not need expe | 
mentation of a high, disciplined, and intelligent chara} 
ter, operative in small units, to see what really can 
done today in the way of cooperative living? It see | 
to me that one form of a centennial for Brook Far} 
might well be a new collective experiment on the al 
of liberal-minded men and women, one that wo | 
utilize the resources of modern life in a new way. TH 
techniques of the old Brook Farm would not be appl i 
able to the new, so far as the kitchen, the farm and ti] 
bench are concerned. But the spirit would be t) 
same, for the spirit in which they lived and labored is|#} 
timeless, an eternal, possession in the heart of ma 
It is that spirit which we most of all need today—t | 
spirit which sends men and women out in quest of ti} 
undiscovered best in the collective life of mankind. | 

(Concluded from last week.) | 
* * * 
RAIN-DROP 
Frank David Harris 
A drop of rain, an entity, 
Speeds out its life in one brief space; 


Then in the Ocean’s broad embrace, 
Sinks into oneness with the Sea. 


Is not my soul a drop of Rain? 

An individual, it spends 

Its hour in Time, then passing, blends 
Into the Total Soul again. 
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THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


‘Vital Elements in Church Building” 
Topic for Institute of Churchmanship 


To strengthen the local church, to make 
ts message go farther, to help its people to 
io more and better work, to incite its lay- 
nen especially to take a man’s share in its 
igh endeavors,—these have constituted 
rom its beginning one of the major pur- 
yoses of the Laymen’s League. 

The special purpose of the League’s In- 
titutes of Churchmanship is to inspire 
ank and file laymen and laywomen to do 
nore effective work for their local church, 
nd to show them how to do it. 

This year’s institute, although designed 
o be of practical value to volunteer 
vorkers in all parishes, will be ‘‘slanted’’ 
o be of special value to rural, suburban 
nd small city churches. 


The Plan 


President Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 
rille Theological School will consider 
‘Vital Elements in Church Building”’ in a 
eries of five daily lectures, following a 
eneral discussion of these elements the 
pening Sunday evening. 

After each of his lectures, the audience 
vill break up into three groups, represent- 
ng rural, suburban and small city churches, 
0 consider the practical applications of 
yr. Snow’s points to the special problems 
f these three types of parishes. 

Afternoons and evenings will be given 
ver to various lectures, group discussions, 
nd demonstrations, as hereinafter noted. 

This is a full program, but we believe 
hat delegates come for a serious purpose 
nd wish to make the most of their time. 
Jevertheless, ample time will be left for 
ports, swimming, deep-sea fishing, dancing 
nd other traditional recreations of the 
Shoals.” 


The Program 


Dr. Snow’s lectures will consider in turn: 
The Message of the Church,” “Church 
ganization,’ ‘The Minister,’ ‘The 
arish,”’ and ‘‘The Larger Fellowship.” 
Le will tell how the local church can most 
ffectively function, not only for its own 
eople and for its own community, but also 
9r the advancement of country-wide 
rganized liberalism. 

Group discussions of the practical work- 
1g out of Dr. Snow’s ideas in the life of ru- 
11, suburban and small city churches will 
e led by Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Gard- 
er, Mass., Rev. Joseph Barth of West 
lewton, Mass., and Rev. Wallace W. Rob- 
ins of Alton, Ill., respectively. 

On Monday, July 26, the day devoted to 
The Message of the Church,” Dr. Ed- 


uard C. Lindeman, of the New York School 
of Social Work and the Commission of 
Appraisal, will speak, and lead a discussion 
in the afternoon on ‘‘The Social Respon- 
sibility of the Church.” That evening, 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., will discuss ‘“‘The Educational Op- 
portunities of the Church.” 

Tuesday afternoon’s topic will be ‘“Im- 
plementing the Church to Deal with Prob- 
lems of Interhuman Relations,’’ and the 
evening’s event will be a demonstration 
of a model social evening in the church 
family. 

Wednesday afternoon, ‘“‘The Minister’s 
Wife’’ will be considered by none other 
than a minister’s wife. That evening, J. 
Ward Healey, a lawyer in Leominster, 
Mass., and a chapter counselor for the 
League, will give an address, which at a 
recent state Unitarian conference caused 
considerable comment—‘‘A Layman Looks 
at the Minister.”’ 

“Public Worship’’ will be considered 
Thursday afternoon, and the evening will 
be devoted to a demonstration of congre- 
gational singing as it should be. 

“Wxtension or Extinction’ is Friday 
afternoon’s suggestive topic. That eve- 
ning, of course, is reserved for the Institute 
banquet. 

There will be a demonstration of co- 
operative sermon making and cooperative 
post-sermon discussion between minister 


(Continued on page 147) 


* * 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY ISSUED 


A League chapter directory, listing the 
names and addresses of chapter officers and 
of ministers of chapter churches, and not- 
ing the dates: of regular meetings, has re- 
cently been issued. It is intended es- 
pecially for League members whose busi- 
ness requires them to travel and who thus 
have opportunity to call on chapter lead- 
ers and attend chapter meetings in places 
that lie in their itineraries. 

Will your minister or your chapter sec- 
retary, therefore, please furnish League 
headquarters with the names and addresses 
of laymen who occasionally or regularly 
travel for business or pleasure? 

It is a pleasant and heartening experience 
for chapters, especially in regions where 
Unitarians are few and far between, to 
have these visits from fellow-laymen. Let 
us practice the “good neighbor policy” in 
our fraternity! 


Why a League at Erie 


With ‘‘unified body’”’ laymen plan to 
be more helpful and effective 


“For the past several years our church 
has not enjoyed the satisfaction or the 
benefits to be obtained through the func- 
tioning of an active laymen’s organization. 
In the past too much of the active support 
of our church has been accepted, and I 
might say even expected, from the ladies. 
Most of the men were willing as individuals 
to help whenever they could; but, because 
of the lack of a unified body, their work has 
not been as effective as it might have been, 
or as helpful as we hope to make it in the 
future.”’ 

Arthur Jones speaking. Mr. Jones is 
president of the newly-formed Thomas P. 
Byrnes chapter of the Laymen’s League in 
the First Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa. 
These words, uttered at the outset of his 
Laymen’s Sunday sermon, are worth pon- 
dering by any laymen or any minister of a 
church where there is not now a League 
chapter. 

Women—so runs the familiar alibi—have 
more time and energy to devote to church 
work; hence their typical record of many 
and varied achievements. But this is all 
the more reason why the work that men 
are able to do for their church should be 
organized. If a minister wants a real job 
done that requires the labor of several 
men, it is easier to call on a team than the 
individuals that might compose the team, 
if there were one. 

Where laymen are organized, they have 
that much better chance to rival their 
sisters and wives in good work for their 
parish. In proof whereof are the achieve- 
ments of many League chapters through a 
period of seventeen years. There are jobs 
for women and jobs for men; there is no ex- 
cuse for less mobilized efficiency on the 
part of the “stronger sex.” 

Coming back to Erie, we note that its 
new chapter is named after the late Thomas 
P. Byrnes, formerly minister of the Erie 
church. If it proves to be as enterprising 
as a lay group as he was as a clergyman, 
the ladies will have to look to their laurels. 


* * 


TO SUPPLY A DEMAND 


An additional printing of 3,000 copies of 
“How to Make the Local Church More 
Effective’ has been made. Will those who 
have been disappointed recently in ob- 
taining copies please write headquarters 
again? This pamphlet is a digest of the 
findings of the League’s first Institute of 
Churchmanship held on Star Island last 
July, and contains a wealth of practical 
directions and suggestions for various de- 
partments of parish work. 
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Preaching With not At Congregations 
Under Minister-Laymen Partnership 


For three Sundays following a certain 
meeting of the Nashua, N. H., chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, attendance at the 
Nashua Unitarian church has more than 
doubled. That chapter meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of the ‘‘Partnership”’ 
sermon preached January 17 by Rev. Otto 
Lyding on “The Spiritual Principles Un- 
derlying Capital-Labor Relations,” one of 
more than 140 pulpit utterances by clergy- 
men of six different denominations who par- 
ticipated in the League’s second national 
Minister-Laymen Partnership project. 

At this chapter meeting, the men de- 
manded of Mr. Lyding more courageous 
and practical preaching on current topics. 
The local newspaper editorially ratified 
the request. 

As explained repeatedly before in these 
columns, the Minister-Laymen Partner- 
ship, formerly known as the ‘‘New Part- 
nership,” is a definite technique for bring- 
ing clergy and laity closer together in the 
thought and the work of the church, es- 
pecially in the field of socially applied re- 
ligion—without resort to technical, con- 
troversial treatment of economic and social 
issues from the pulpit. The minister, after 
preliminary conferences with his laymen, 
preaches the Partnership sermon, in which 
he confines himself to setting forth the 
spiritual principles underlying a great is- 
sue. Then, in personal and group discus- 
sions, minister and men ‘‘come down to 
cases” in making practical application of 
these principles to this issue—this year, 
capital and labor relationships. The ideal 
consummation of a Partnership project is 
joint action taken by minister and laymen 
on a local or national situation. 

The whole plan is based on the assump- 
tion that religion should dominate all of 
life, including our economic, political and 
social relations, and that any successful 
solution of present-day problems must be 
grounded in moral and spiritual values. 

If there chance tobe still any laymen who 
do not understand this new technique, let 
them send to League headquarters for a 
pamphlet by President Frank W. Scott, 
“Can This Gulf Be Bridged?” a reprint of 
an article by Dr. Scott in The Christian 
Century, America’s leading non-denomina- 
tional religious journal. One indication of 
the vitality of the plan is the fact that it 
has been criticized by some as an attempt 
to ‘‘muzzle” the minister in his preaching 
on the religious implications of social and 
economic questions, and by others as an 
attempt to drag economies into the pulpit. 
It is neither. 

The Christian Leader (Universalist) , edi- 
torially commenting on the success of this 
year’s capital-labor project, declares: ‘‘Per- 
haps if Dr. Scott had been born a genera- 
tion earlier, we would not be in the midst 
of a sit-down strike in Michigan.” 


The Partnership, declared Rev. Charles 
G. Girelius at New Orleans, La., in one of 
the January 17 sermons, means ‘‘not merely 
preaching to a congregation, but preaching 
with a congregation.”’ ‘Preaching with a 
congregation” is the most apt description 
of the pulpit side of the plan yet 
given. 

A digest of the Partnership sermons on 
capital-labor relations that came to head- 
quarters was published in he Chrisiian 
Register of February 4. A shorter digest 
was later sent by Dr. Scott to President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Perkins of the De- 
partment of Labor, John L. Lewis, chair- 
man of the C. I. O., President Alfred P. 
Sloan of General Motors Corporation, 
Homer Martin, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Automobile Work- 
ers, and Governor Murphy of Michigan. 
It went also to each minister for coopera- 
tive consideration by him and his ‘‘part- 
ners.” 

The Providence, R. I., chapter devoted 
three of its monthly meetings to pre and 
post sermon discussions of the religious im- 
plications of capital-labor relations. At 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., discussions were conducted by 
Professor A. D. Sheffield of Wellesley Col- 
lege, formerly with The Inquiry as an ex- 
pert in industrial relations and adult dis- 
cussion leadership. These were part of a 
year’s Partnership series that Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington is carrying on with his lay- 
men on ‘Religion and the Professions.” 

From the Unitarian church in Hinsdale, 
Ill., comes the report that the preliminary 
discussion before the sermon was attended 
by half the regular congregation, “‘without 
a dull moment in the three-hour discussion. 
Differences of opinion were voiced without 
the slightest acrimony.” 

League chapters and other men’s groups 
are urged to relay reports to headquarters 
on their Partnership meetings with min- 
isters. Also, ministers of any denomina- 
tion who have preached a Partnership ser- 
mon are asked to send word to the League 
office, if they have not already done so. 


eee 


HEYWOOD LAYMEN’S PROGRAM 


The Heywood chapter of the Laymen’s 
League in the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky., is carrying out a con- 
structive year’s program of addresses and 
discussions, which it issued in printed 
form at the beginning of the season. The 
program includes a series of lectures on 
the question, ‘“‘Does the Government Have 
any Responsibility for Education—Hous- 
ing—Social Security—in the Supreme 
Court?” The year opened with a report 
on the League’s first Institute of Church- 
manship, given by Mrs. John J. Porter, 
delegate from this Louisville church. 


To a “Brother Church” 


Give the wherewithal for a Leagud 
mission now refused for lack of 
funds 


It gives the Laymen’s League a feeling 
of having sponsored something worth doin 
to hear this from a minister: | 

“T shall now get busy to consolidate ou 
gains and take advantage of the interes} 
aroused to try to make it permanent.” | 

So wrote Rev. E. Burdette Backus al 
the close of a week’s Institute of Libera) 
Religion, sponsored by the League in hil 
church, the First Unitarian, in Des Moines 
Iowa. Rev. Jacob Trapp, minister of t 
First Unitarian Church in Salt Lake City} 
Utah, writer and leader of youth, gave thi 
addresses. Hl | 

Mr. Backus’ statement referred to wha 
he had previously told the League when 3} 
was planning the institute: that it was de 
signed as an integral item in a carefull 
planned year’s program of church exter 
sion and promotion. This is as every i 
stitute and mission should be. The Leag 
designs these events as a means of strength 
ening the local church and extending i 
message. 

For those new to the League, it may 
briefly explained that the typical instituj]} 
or mission consists of a week’s series 
addresses on liberal religion, preceded 4 
ample advertising and publicity, and al 
companied by question and answer period | 
personal consultations on religion, radi 
broadcasts where feasible, and the di 
tribution of thousands of pieces of liter} 
ture on religion. | 

But the League has had to refuse the# 
institutes to several churches this year b | 
cause its fund for that purpose is almost ef 
hausted. 

Several churches rightly and generous} 
contribute to aid a “sister church’’ ove 
seas. Why shouldn’t a church or a Leag} 
chapter able to do so make a gift of a m4 
sion to a “brother church” right at ho: 
which desires one and which, i 


like tii 
League, at present lacks resources to me! 
the expenses? League headquarters wi] 
be glad to “nominate” such a parish aif! 
indicate the amount needed to supplemeif 
the slender funds available for a mission. |] 
| 
MISSION IN EUGENE __ | 
As this Bulletin is being printed, too 80) 
for a report ‘‘after the event,” the Leagy 
is conducting a Mission of Liberal Religil i 
in the Community Liberal Church of Hf 
gene, Ore., where Rey. Herbert Hige | 
botham is the enterprising minister. a] 
Horace Westwood, minister of the Fil 
Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., a 
formerly the League’s staff preacher, 
giving the addresses and conducting ft] 
customary question periods. As forn 
assistant at the Berkeley church, N 


* * 


conducted by the League. 
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(Continued from page 145) 
ind laymen, under the technique known 
ss the ‘Minister-Laymen  Partner- 
hip.”” Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of the 
‘irst Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
vho this year is so successfully leading his 
nen in this new technique, will preach the 
‘Partnership’ sermon Sunday morning, 
uly 25, on the spiritual principles underly- 
ng some great problem of interhuman 
iving. That afternoon he and his laymen 
—whom he is bringing for that purpose— 
vill discuss applications of these principles 
o that problem. 

A model church will be physically built 
n miniature to illustrate the most prac- 
ical way of laying out a church plant and 
f altering an old church plant to meet 
ew needs. This wiil be under direction of 
\rthur Shrigley, architect and honorary 
rice president of the League. 
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A volunteer chorus choir will be organ- 
ized. It will give a demonstration of good 
church music. 

Erika Thimey will direct some interpre- 
tative religious dancing, as she has already 
done in Chicago, Ill., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Waltham, Mass., churches. 

The whole program was made on the 
basis of suggestions from hundreds of 
Unitarian leaders, lay and clerical, through- 
out the country. 


Budget Now 


A church, League chapter, Alliance 
branch or Y. P. R. U. society that wishes 
to send delegates should begin now to 
budget for expenses. 

The League has a small fund for helping 
in expenses of delegates coming from a 
distance. Applications for allotment from 
this fund will be considered in order of 
receipt. 


ARE YOU MAKING USE 
OF THESE MANUALS? 


“How to Increase Chapter Member- 
ship.” 

“Your Chapter Programs—Techniques 
and Topics.” 

“The Chapter Officer’s Book.” 

““How to Make the Local Church More 
Effective.” 

“Joining a Unitarian Church—Some Ob- 
jections Considered.”’ 

“Publicity Suggestions for Unitarian 
Churches.” 


* * 


APRIL 11—ANNIVERSARY 


The yearly Sunday evening anniversary 
service of the Laymen’s League, held in 
Boston, Mass., will this year fall on the 
exact anniversary of the League’s found- 
ing, April 11. Announcement will be made 
later regarding the preacher and other 
facts about the service. 


one year, unless you so indicate. 


THE NEEDS 


Institute of Churchmanship—$800 a year. 


Missions and Institutes of Liberal Religion—$2,000 
to $5,000 a year. 


Publications—$1,000 a year. 


Minister-Laymen Partnership Plan—$500 a year. 


Chapter Counselor System—$5,000 a year.* 


*To include a much-needed paid secretary to direct work of 
One layman has already pledged a month’s 
Who will take another month or fraction thereof? 


volunteer field men. 
expenses. 


means of support aside from YOUR gifts. 


“An organized men’s movement for the whole denomination? Fine! 
But mill the men support it as well as the women do theirs?” 


WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


IF you could see the letters from churches all over the country in appreciation of 
our Institute of Churchmanship,— ~ 
We know what your answer would be 


IF you could hear us say ‘‘no’’ repeatedly to requests from our churches for our 

Missions and Institutes of Liberal Religion,— 
We know what your answer would be 
IF you could read our regretful replies to repeated requests for quantities of our 


distinctive religious literature—which explain that many titles are out of print 
and our publication fund is exhausted,— 


We know what your answer would be 


IF you could see how we count pennies before we send a volunteer field man 
(chapter counselor) to a group that wishes help,— 
We know what your answer would be 


Without resort to high-pressure ‘‘drives,” the League respectfully asks that its services be SUPPORTED in proportion as 
they are USED. With exception of a very small endowment and low nominal membership dues, the League has no other 
Note the following statement of immediate needs. 
sponsibility for meeting them, either through designated or undesignated gifts. Your pledge does not obligate you beyond 


— I will contribute $ 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


I shall contribute to the work of the League as designated below: 


— Institute of Churchmanship . , ; ag: iS dere 
— Missions and Institutes of Religion : tee ae 
— Publications : F F ; Ae ate 
— Minister-Laymen Partnership Project . heen ¢ 
— Chapter Counselor System . . . eb eareat 
— Undesignated , ‘ Be Daas 
— Ienclose my contribution of $........ 
— J will send my contribution of $.......... Ok OS eater ale 


Rrayetaneye in installments as follows: 


Accept your share of re- 
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Mid-West Convention Forecast 


To Be Held This Year in Chicago, May 15 and 16, Preceding 
Western Conference Meetings 


An attendance substantially greater 
than at any previous Mid-Western conven- 
tion of the Laymen’s League is expected at 
the gathering to be held in the newly 
constructed Third Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, Ill., May 15 and 16, immediately 
preceding the annual meetings of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Many lay- 
men are expected to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of representing both their 
church and their League chapter at the 
double meetings. 

As in former conventions, discussion of 
League chapter problems and activities 
will be combined with the consideration 
of a central religious theme. This year 
the topic will be “The Fruits of Liberal 
Religion.” 

At the opening session Saturday morn- 
ing, May 15, “Religious Motivation To- 
day”’ will be considered, with the lives of 
great lay people used as illustrations or 
“symbols.”’ For ‘‘Religion in Business” 
the illustration will be Daniel Willard, 
Unitarian layman and president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Jane Ad- 
dams, founder of Hull House and pioneer 
in settlement work, will be the symbol of 
“Religion in Social Endeavor.” ‘“‘Religion 
in Government’ will be discussed, with 
John G. Winant, formerly director of the 
National Social Security Board, as an ex- 
ample. The life and work of Lorado Taft 
will illustrate “Religion in Art.” 

A discussion of “whether liberal re- 
ligion motivates action or merely removes 
superstitions’ will feature the luncheon 
meeting Saturday. That afternoon Chi- 
cago laymen will be hosts on a sightseeing 
tour, and there will be a round-table dis- 
cussion of local chapter and national 
League problems. That evening’s session 
will be devoted to these “‘Liberal Religious 
Personalities’: “Thomas Paine, Herald 
of an Age of Reason”; “William Ellery 
Channing, New England Humanitarian’’; 
and ‘“‘Charles W. Eliot, Scientist with a 
New England Heritage.”’ 

“The Liberal Temper in Religion” will 
be the subject of the Sunday morning con- 
vention sermon. Sunday afternoon will 
be given over to round table discussions of 
“The Application of Religion’? under the 
following heads: “‘Business Affairs—The 
Problem of Collective Bargaining,” ‘“‘Gov- 
ernment—Governmental Responsibility for 
Individual Welfare,” ‘‘Personal Relations— 
The Problem of Collusive Divorce,’ 
“Esthetic—Preserving Our Heritage of 
Natural Beauty.” 

Over the Sunday supper table, laymen 
will talk over League chapter problems, 
and the convention will close that evening 
with a meeting devoted to ‘‘The Religion 
of Democracy.” 

This program has been arranged and 


local arrangements are being made by a 
Chicago committee headed by Professor 
Ralph F. Fuchs of St. Louis. 

Attendance at League conventions is not 
limited to representatives of League chap- 
ters, nor to men from Unitarian churches, 
but is encouraged from all men’s groups of 
all liberal churches. The central aim of 
these conventions is to provide inspiration, 
vision, perspective and practical aids to 
liberal laymen anywhere. Although a 
small part of the business and discussion 
is concerned with the League itself and its 
local groups, the great bulk of the delib- 
erations are of value to men’s groups gen- 
erally, and even the discussions of League 
chapter affairs contain suggestions of in- 
terest to any men’s church groups. 

Announcement of speakers and group 
leaders will be sent to every League mem- 
ber in the Middle West, and to any others 
suggested by the chapters as being possibly 
interested in the convention. 

See that your chapter takes action at 
its March or April meeting with regard to 
being represented at the Chicago meet- 
ing. 

& s 


WHO NOW WILL EMULATE 
INDIANAPOLIS CHAPTER? 


The Frank S. C. Wicks chapter of the 
League still stands as the first and the one 
and only League group that has tried to ex- 
tend organized religious liberalism outside 
its own community. Last year it organ- 
ized and carried out a notable preaching 
mission in the Universalist Church in Oak- 
landon, Ind., as the first item in a program 
of extension for the entire state. 

Now the Oaklandon church has a min- 
ister, Rev. Pearl M. Mock. Its church 
school meets every Sunday, and a series of 
preaching services is being held from Jan- 
uary 31 to May 30, with the minister al- 
ternating in the pulpit with representatives 
of the Indianapolis chapter. J. W. Steel, 
president of the trustees of the Indianapo- 
lis church, who was the prime mover in 
the extension program, preached at Oak- 
landon February 14. Other laymen filling 
the pulpit are W. R. Ringer, E. B. Tecke- 
meyer, and C. O. Page. 

There are other League chapters with’ 
greater resources of men and means which 
could very well initiate such a program. A 
religious movement that leaves all exten- 
sion work to national headquarters is dy- 
ing at the roots. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 24 


The annual meeting of the Laymen’s 
League will be held in Boston, Mass., May 
24 of Anniversary Week. Details will be 
announced later. 
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Council Nominees i 


League glad to assist members wishin 
| 
to make nominations from the field | 


Following are the names and the record 
of the men who have been nominated t 
the Council of the League for three-yeay 
terms and who will be voted on by mai : 
ballot. How League headquarters is gla | 
to assist members who wish help in making| 
other nominations from the field has beer} 
explained in a statement which has been 
sent to every member of the League. 
Sanford Bates, of New York City; re} 

cently Director of Federal prisons: 

since February 1 Director of the Boys} 

Clubs of America; formerly president o 

the Young People’s Religious Union; lif¢ 

member of the League; formerly served 
on League Council and American Uni] 
tarian Association Board of Directors} 

active and interested in League and d 

nominational affairs. 
Ralph Beatley, of Cambridge, Mass.; at 

sociate professor in department of edu} 


cation, Harvard University, a membe 


| 
| 


of the Church of Disciples in Bostox 


Mass.; formerly president of the Charle 
Gordon Ames Chapter of the Leagus 
active and interested in church a 
League affairs. 
Henry S. Bothfeld, of Wellesley Hil 
Mass.; Boston importer; active in t 
Wellesley Hills church and interested j}\f 
the Laymen’s League. 
Larry S. Davidow, of Detroit, Michi} 
lawyer; a member of the A. U. A. Boa 
of Directors; formerly a member of t. 
League Council; active in his church 2 
chapter and in denominational affairs 
Wallace F. Flanders, of Winchest if 
Mass.; insurance broker; has served | 
Standing Committee and Board of T: i 
tees of the Winchester Church; a me# 
ber of the League since 1920. 
Charles T. Howard, of Hingham, Magi 
physician and surgeon; a member of t 
Hingham First Church and chapt 
president of the Plymouth and Bay Caf 
ference; a member of the League sir 
1921; formerly president of the EH) 
L. Ripley chapter in Hingham. 
Leslie P. Mahony, of Wilmington, Di 
sales manager; has served as presidd]} 
of the Board of Trustees of the Wilmiill 
ton church; a member of the Lea 
since 1921. 
* * 
DETACH 
This Bulletin has been obligingly 
printed and bound that it can be detac}| 
from the rest of this copy of The Regie| 
Keep it for reference. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


-URRENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


First Chapters in Religious Philos- 
phy. By Vergilius Ferm. New York: 
round Table Press. 300 pp. $8.00. 


The most important single comment to 
ye made upon this book is that it is in- 
ensely interesting. Without sacrificing 
cholarship, precision or clear thinking, 
Jr. Ferm has succeeded in writing a book 
mn religious ideas for the average serious 
eader. His abstractions are never left in 
solation—they are illustrated from count- 
ess sources: the great Kentucky Revival, 
he peyote cult of the Oklahoma Indians, 
r the classic definition of Christianity by 
‘ielding’s Parson Thwackum. 

The reader of this book will have at the 
nd of his reading here a sympathetic, 
bjective presentation of current religious 
hought fortified with constant historical 
ummary of a high order. The chapter on 
he soul in ancient and medieval thought 
S$ a most rewarding survey. The difficult 
hapter on theories of value, presenting the 
deas of Laird, Perry and Urban, is prob- 
bly the stiffest one in the book, but a lucid 
nd truly stimulating piece of work. 

The average minister will be grateful to 
he author for his excellent summaries of 
Vlacintosh, Whitehead and James, and for 
is clear sorting of conflicting arguments 
ver the problem of evil. This chapter, 
vith its references from Job to Dr. Ten- 
ant, is about the best in the book. Dr. 
‘erm’s wise subordination of much ma- 
erial to footnotes and bibliographical ref- 
rences which may be privately followed, 
counts in part for the success of the 
ook. The reader is not foundered in a 
uagmire of names and dates. 

The long treatment of immortality, 
vith its fine notes on recent results in 
sychical research, is fair, undogmatic and 
ighly informative. Ministers will find this 
hapter exceedingly useful in their preach- 
ng on the subject. This reviewer was 
specially pleased with the sane notes on 
he inherent paganism of modern Chris- 
ian funeral customs. The contrasting 
ractices of the Hindus, suggests the au- 
hor, have great psychological advantage 
yr those who wish a spiritual view of im- 
1ortality instead of a materialistic one. 

The chapter on prayer, while brief, is of 
2al value. Here again the fine good sense 
f Dr. Ferm is revealed. His suggestions 
n the practice of prayer in a world of 
atural law are realistic and helpful. He 
omes to the conclusion of a Francois de 
ales or an Ignatius, namely, that prayer 
ivolves specific spiritual disciplines, regu- 
ily practiced with tremendous patience 
nd with varying success which is unpre- 
ictable. He feels that the kind of God 
ost people worship leaves any consid- 
ation of prayer as begging of the question. 


“Human Freedom and the World of 
Reality” is a splendid discussion of the 
eternally provocative subject of Freedom 
and Determinism. The author defines the 
classical positions of St. Augustine, Calvin, 
Edwards and Aquinas with unusual skill, 
concluding with the contributions of Berg- 
son, John B. Watson, James Ward, and 
Josiah Royce. While there is little new 
material in this chapter, it presents the 
case for Freedom with fresh vigor. 

The chapter on ‘Entangled Religious 
Expressions” should be published as a 
tract for all religious liberals—it would 
clarify many muddled minds to their great 
advantage. Here is grist for the sermonic 
mill worth the cost of the book itself. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
* 


* 


THE VITALITY OF THE BIBLE 


The Bible in America. Versions 
that have played their part in the 
making of the Republic. By P. Marion 
Simms. New York: Wailson-Hrickson, 
Incorporated. 394 pp. $83.75. 

This is an encyclopedic volume of the 
history and the influence of the Bible in 
America. It is well and interestingly 
written. It contains an impartial ac- 
count of the great excitement and the 
theological bitterness roused in 1809 by 
the appearance in Boston of the Unitarian 
Bible of Belsham, about which modern 
Unitarianism seems strangely ignorant. 
Apart from this one version, Unitarian 
scholarship has not been much concerned 
about the Bible. Torrey’s and Lamsa’s 
very recent versions, which have also 
aroused the antagonism of modern scholars, 
are well described. Every lover of the 
Bible will be grateful to Dr. Simms for 
collecting this mass of interesting facts 
about the book which is still more widely 
published in America than any other. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


A KEY TO INDIAN THOUGHT 


Indian Thought and Its Develop- 
ment. By Albert Schweitzer. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 272 pp. $1.50. 

Albert Schweitzer does everything thor- 
oughly. He is never satisfied with super- 
ficial aspects of religion, philosophy and 
music. His ‘‘Mysticism of Paul the 
Apostle” is the most able and compre- 
hensive study of the philosophy of Paul, 
in so far as this philosophy is capable of 
systematization. This book, “Indian 
Thought and Its Development,” is a solid 
attempt to get at the fundamental motives 
and ultimate purposes of Indian thought. 
This little book traces the interesting inter- 
play of the age-long attempt to unite 
with the omnipresent One out of which 
everything proceeds, that of breaking 
away from the inevitable round of rebirth, 


and that of achieving an ethical view of life. 
Dr. Schweitzer sees the whole complex 
movement of Indian thought as one to 
achieve an ethical philosophy and yet pre- 
serve on the one hand a mystical union with 
the source of life and, on the other, main- 
tain its fundamental attitude of compas- 
sion toward all living beings. This little 
book is a remarkably complete guide 
through the maze of that complex thought 
which always attracts and yet always 
baffles the occidenta! mind which seeks sys- 
tem above all else in its world-view. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


De VACA SEES THE LIGHT 


Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca. His 
relation of the Journey from Florida 
to the Pacific, 1528-1536. By Harriet 
Long. Santa Fe, N. M.: Writers’ Editions. 
388 pp. $1.50. 

A beautifully printed little book, in 
which a modern poet of imaginative and 
religious power relates, as if coming from 
Cabeza de Vaca himself, the change in 
attitude towards the Indians, men in gen- 
eral, and ultimately to God himself, which 
he experienced when he was thrown into 
intimate contact, through suffering, with 
the American ‘‘savages.’’ This growth in 
sensitivity and depth of feeling and under- 
standing is so skillfully portrayed that the 
reader never doubts but what the narra- 
tive truly depicts Cabeza’s pilgrimage of 
grace. The author has added one more 
book of enduring value to the increasing 
number that preserve the nobility as well 
as the savagery of the Spanish pioneers. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * . 
WORD PICTURES OF WAR 


In War’s Wake, 1914-1915. By Ernest 
P. Bicknell. American National Red 
Cross. Washington, D.C. 276 pp. 

Colonel Ernest P. Bicknell was na- 
tional director of the American Red Cross 
at the beginning of the World War. Just 
after returning from a two-month stay in 
Europe aiding our own nationals who had 
been caught in the belligerent countries, 
he was asked in October, 1914, by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to become a mem- 
ber of its War Relief Commission. This 
book recounts his experiences and ob- 
servations as a member of that Commis- 
sion, up to June 1, 1915. 

As citizens of a neutral country the com- 
missioners traveled with equal freedom in 
countries on both sides of the battle lines. 
Bent only on the relief of suffering inci- 
dental to the war, Colonel Bicknell’s 
clear, impartial word pictures contrast well 
with the memoirs of politicians, generals, 
or other partisans. Persons familiar with 
war literature will not find here bases for 
new judgments; they will, of course, find 
details not elsewhere mentioned. This is a 
book, good in substance and well written, 
but coming a little too late to be of startling 


interest. 
Payson Miller. 
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OUR FORUM 


ARCHBISHOP GREGORIO AGLIPAY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the issue of Time for February 15 
there is an article praising Cardinal 
Dougherty for his work in the Philippines 
and disparaging Archbishop Aglipay. Ag- 
lipay’s picture in Time appears over the 
caption ‘‘ ‘Dinny’ Dougherty beats him 
down.” The article is derogatory to the 
Independent Church and so misleading in 
its conclusions that I sent to Time a letter 
of not unfriendly protest. I hope that you 
will publish it in The Register. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


To the Editor of Time: 

In the issue of February 15, in an article 
praising Cardinal Dougherty, and surely 
we all join in admiration of that distin- 
guished, able and devoted prelate, you 
take occasion to speak with disparagement 
of Gregorio Aglipay, Archbishop of the 
Independent Church of the Philippines, 
and I desire to lodge a friendly but em- 
phatic protest. 

I submit that in your attack upon the 
Archbishop you place Cardinal Dougherty 
in a false position. Surely our distin- 
guished American prelate did not go to the 
Philippines to “beat down,” as you say 
beneath Aglipay’s picture, those who are 
not of the Catholic faith. 

More important, who is Archbishop 
Aglipay? Born seventy-six years ago, 
educated in Catholic schools, elevated to 
the priesthood for pure motives, not as 
you say “because it seemed to offer ma- 
terial advancement,’’ he was made super- 
intendent of a district and performed 
many of the duties of a bishop. In those 
distant days no Filipino was made a 
bishop. Together with other distin- 
guished Filipinos, in 1905 he led many 
people into the Independent Church. You 
say that this Church is credited today with 
one million members. Reliable witnesses 
credit it with three million members. 

True, Aglipay was in arms against the 
United States government, but when he be- 
came convinced that the contest was hope- 
less he surrendered. Since his surrender 
he has loyally upheld the administration. 
After William Howard Taft retired from 
the governorship, he accepted the position 
of honorary president of the Independent 
Church. All through his administration 
he was a friend of Archbishop Aglipay. 

From its beginnings, Unitarians all over 
the world have been interested in the In- 
dependent Church. In 1930 the American 
Unitarian Association sent Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, then of the Second Church in 
Boston, and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, then 
regional vice president of the Unitarian 
churches on the Pacific Coast, as commis- 
sioners to the Independent Church to 


congratulate them upon twenty-five years 
of achievement. In 1931 Archbishop 
Aglipay, together with Bishop Isabelo de 
los Reyes, son of the distinguished publicist 
of Manila, came to this country as guests 
of the Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada. They were received 
most cordially by many churches, colleges 
and universities, and by men in public 
positions. They were received by Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Archbishop received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity at the 
Meadville Theological School in Chicago, 
which shares its courses with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and he was honored by 
the delegates from all parts of the conti- 
nent assembled at the 107th annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association. 

Three years ago Archbishop Aglipay 
and Bishop de los Reyes again visited the 
United States on their way to the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals 
held at Copenhagen. They were received 
as honored guests in America, England, 
Chekhoslovakia, where they are in touch 
with the Chekh Church, and in other parts 
of the continent. In Denmark the arch- 
bishop was personally welcomed by the 
king. This vigorous, indomitable and 
patient servant of all good things in the 
Philippine Islands, and the beloved arch- 
bishop of a large group of devoted people, 
surely is not only worthy of the affection 
in which he is widely held, but I submit 
that he is worthy of respectful mention by 
the Editor of Time. 

Who are Archbishop Aglipay’s friends? 
The Unitarian churches in the United 
States and Canada, joined in the Associa- 
tion of which I have the honor to be presi- 
dent, are a part of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, with a constituency of 
some 20,000,000 people in twenty-one 
countries. The Independent Church of the 
Philippines is a respected member of the 
same group. The executive committee of 
the Internaticnal Association includes 
Archbishop Aglipay, Patriarch Prochazka 
of the Chekh Church, Dr. H. Neander of 
Sweden, Dr. Wilhelm Schrubring of Ber- 
lin, Professor Dr. L. J. van Holk of Leyden, 
Dr. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, England, 
president of the International Association. 
I am also a member of the committee. I 
desire to testify that the Rt. Rev. Gregorio 
Aglipay, D. D., Archbishop of the Inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippines, is the 
honored friend and trusted colleague of the 
members of this committee. 

As the president of the Association of 
Unitarian Churches in the United States 
and Canada, and also as a member of the 
executive committee of the International 
Association of Religious Liberals, I express 
my surprise that your honored periodical, 
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ignoring the fact that the archbishop \| 
widely known in many parts of the won 
and widely respected in this country, shou 
treat him with such amazing PUES Cg 
in your recent number. 
Louis C. Cornish, 

President, || 

American Unitarian Associatioy 
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A DEEPER SENSE OF DEDICATIO}! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
IT am wondering if we—‘“‘by and large’’-} 
would not be wiser as Unitarians if mo} 
of our church auditoriums grew to i 
sanctuaries in our minds and hearts and 
thereby, persuaded attitude when thereir} 
An auditorium becomes a church and 
church becomes a sanctuary when anj 
where those who enter put the shoes of t 
“world” from off their feet and the ways { 
the “world” from off their minds. It is) 
place sacred to the unseen and eter 
values of religion; holy, yes, separate fro 
the seen things of the passing hours whe 
with we have to deal most of the time. 
And since we Unitarians are not givé} 
overmuch to making religion in 07 
churches subservient to music, light 
stained glass and symbols generally, 
we not all the more beholden to fill o 
churches with an atmosphere so reverenti 
that, although invisible, intangible, # 
influence will be felt? 
But do we? Or are we so casual in o} 
independence of authority that we gr 
careless of self-discipline? 

I have noticed at more than one instal 
tion service a tendency away from wha 
would call a “‘service”’ toward, if not in@f] 
a making it an occasion. I do not ask 
pompous, put-on dignity, which alwa) 
tempts the ‘‘small boy,’’ which is in md 
of us, to want to upset the pretense of 
all. But I would ask that there be nf 
of the deeper sense of dedication and ld 
of the superficial idea of edification; t 
the various speakers feel more of 
spirit of the presence of God and less 
that of Puck,—an interesting sprite b 
one not exactly conducive to impressiif 
dignity. 

I would that the various speakers, || 
whom there are usually too many, wou 
not forget that the members of the ccf} 
gregation, not to mention the other spe at 
ers,—not voluble at the moment,—mig}} 
like to get home before midnight. iH, 


I mig 
go further and suggest that they keep } 
mind that the service is for the dedicati 
of a minister and a congregation to t 
serious, though gladsome, task of religi« 
and not an opportunity for perso 
reminiscence or jocose reference to 
proverbial smallness of Unitarian cong:i 
gations. 
This latter point is no joking matter it Hiss 
one to be condoned nor lightly accepted] 
inevitable. In fact, I sometimes wona} 
if our attitude toward this really depll] 
able situation does not create a sense} 
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varranted superiority among us, that 
somehow, make up in quality what we 
<in quantity; that we are above church; 
“not as other men.’ It will never be 
ed by taking it asa joke, especially in 
rch with visitors present. 

Vell, I’ve had my “say.” Others will 
loubtedly disagree with me, but let 
m not accuse me of wanting the church 
1osphere to be lugubrious in any sense. 
ck solemnity makes me want to laugh. 
ipple of quiet laughter, now and then, 
too often, across a congregation is as 
come as a ripple of wind across a field 
vheat, but, not when it is at the expense 
he spiritual! values of the service or of its 
erential dignity or high religious pur- 
e. 

Maxwell Savage. 


* * 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


the Editor of The Christian Register : 

m reading the article in The Register 
february 11 on ‘The Golden Rule’ I 
tempted to relate an incident which 
article recalls to my mind, although it 
pened many years ago, as you will 
ice by the dates. 

. boy, attending high school in a city 
r Boston, although nearly always at 
head of his class, becoming restless, 
hed to quit studying and go to work. 
wise father, a machinist, found work 


for him in Boston to occupy his Satur- 
days. His job was to keep the books and 
pay the men in certain machine shops. 
In these shops, by the way, the men were 
busy making some parts of the telephone 
which had lately been invented. 

After graduating from high school he 
entered Harvard and was graduated in 
1871, had a part at Commencement, and 
the honor of having been elected to mem- 
bership in the Phi Beta Kappa. 

He kept at his job of bookkeeping dur- 
ing his college course and put himself 
through with no expense to his father. He 
took his law studies at Boston University 
and later entered the office of Judge E. R. 
Hoar and soon opened an office of his own 
on State Street. 

We were married in 1875 and in a few 
years he was enabled from his good law 
practice to build a handsome house in what 
is now called the “Court End” of Cam- 
bridge. 

A lawyer who occupied a desk in the 
same office said to him, ‘“‘You don’t charge 
enough for your services.”’ My husband 
replied, ‘‘I never like to ask a man to pay 
me more than I, myself, would like to pay 
under the same circumstances. I believe 
in the Golden Rule; that is my motto.” 
He continued in that way and prospered 
in his law practice. 

Julia Kaan Smith. 

Groton, Mass. 


Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


oncord, N. H.—The 109th annual 
ting of the Second Congregational 
itarian) Society was held in the parish 
se on Tuesday evening, January 19. 
- annual parish supper was served to 
ty guests by the social committee pre- 
ng the meeting. The American Uni- 
an Association was represented by its 
‘utive secretary, George G. Davis. 
eports were submitted by the various 
mittees and organizations in the 
rch, and the following officers were 
ted: John Stanley, moderator; Wins- 
Melvin, clerk; Carl Foster, treasurer. 
‘udential committee (to serve three 
's): Edgar C. Hirst, Mrs. George A. 
er. 

cial committee: Robert Foster, chair- 
; Mrs. Robert Foster, Mr. and Mrs. 
vin Chase, Mrs. Elton Roberts, Miss 
y Foss, and Miss Lucille Hodge. 

was voted to authorize the prudential 
mittee to set up the required com- 
ee and take whatever action necessary 
ut into effect the parish canvass as the 
method of meeting the budget require- 
ts for 1937; such action to do away 
the dual system of pew rentals and 
ges now in effect. 

ambridge, Mass.—The beginning of 
nd for a chapel was announced at the 
1al meeting of the First Parish on 
‘cuary 9. Plans were projected years 
by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers and his 


assistant, Rev. Frederick May Eliot. 
Since the death of Dr. Crothers members 
of the parish have planned that it should be 
a memorial to him and to those associated 
with him in the work of the church. 

The beginning of the fund was made 
possible by the children of Mrs. Florence 
R. Gerould who have made a gift of $1000 
to the First Parish in her memory. Con- 
sidering Mrs. Gerould’s deep interest in 
religious education and in the spiritual life 
of the church, and her close association 
with Dr. Crothers, the members of the 
church at the annual meeting determined 
that this gift should be used as the be- 
ginning of a fund for the chapel in which, 
by a fitting memorial, Mrs. Gerould’s 
memory would be associated with that of 
Dr. Crothers. 

At the same time a gift to this fund of 
$1,080 from Miss Annie B. Chapman was 
announced. This substantial beginning 
will make possible the fulfillment of a pur- 
pose which has grown since Dr. Crothers’ 
death, the creation of a fitting memorial 
of his ministry of thirty-three years to the 
First Parish and the nation. 

Reports at the meeting stressed the de- 
velopment of neighborhood calling by 
members of the Women’s Alliance, the 
program of the Laymen’s League based 
upon the Partnership Plan, the reor- 
ganization of the Committee of Twelve, 
and the development of the church school. 


The church met its current expenses out 
of current income for the first time in some 
years. The outstanding feature of the 
church year has been the development of 
lay initiative. 

The following were elected members of 
the standing committee: Arthur H. Brooks, 
Edward F. McClennen, William H. Pear, 
Fred N. Robinson, Philip P. Sharples. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—At the annual con- 
gregational meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church, the treasurer reported a bank 
balance after all obligations had been met. 
No reductions were made during the year. 
More work was undertaken during the 
year. The income was appreciably higher 
than that of the preceding year. The work 
of the American Unitarian Association has 
again been placed in the budget. Mrs. L. O 
Grondahl, C. D. Delphey, Sr., E. O. 
Roemhild, and John W. Shissler were 
elected to serve as members of the board 
of trustees for a term of three years. The 
new officers of the board and congrega- 
tion are, H. Malcolm Priest, president; 
Frank P. Meyer, vice president; John W. 
Shissler, secretary; J. C. McCormick, 
treasurer. 


Clinton, Mass.—At the annual parish 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church th 
report of the treasurer, Ernest H. Lee, was 
presented and accepted, showing that the 
parish had balanced its 19386 budget, and 
started the new year with a cash balance. 

Chairman Adin W. Custance presided 
and reports were presented by the officers, 
including the board of trustees, the Wom- 
en’s Alliance, the Men’s Club, the Sunday 
school, and the pastor, the late Dr. James 
C. Duncan. 

The following officers were chosen: Er- 
nest J. Hoffmann, member of the board of 
trustees, for three years; Ernest H. Lee, 
treasurer; Albert F. Miehlke, clerk. Al- 
fred B. Wiesman, W. Everett King, and 
Mrs. Edward H. Mackay, members of the 
parish committee, for three years. Dr. 
Dunean and Adin W. Custance, almoners; 
Herbert S. Child and Albert F. Miehlke, 
auditors. 

The following delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were elected: Dr. Duncan, Mrs. W. 
Everett King,and Mrs. Raymond Schmidt, 
and alternates, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Lee. 

It was voted to close the church during 
the months of July and August, and the 
first Sunday of September, and to devote 
the Easter collection to the treasury of the 
‘American Unitarian Association. 

The parish committee was authorized 
to consider a proposal for the formation of 
a special finance committee, the personne! 
of the body to be selected by that group 
if it is ultimately decided to establish such 
a committee. 

It was also voted to add a committee on 
church attendance to the present list of 
auxiliary bodies, and Mrs. Oscar B. Graich- 
en, Mrs. Ernest J. Hobfmann and Orra L. 
Stone,were named as that body. 
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N ominating Committee 


Article IX of the By-Laws of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association provides under 
Paragraph A as follows: “The board of 
directors shall nominate the president, the 
administrative vice presidents, the secre- 
tary and the treasurer at a meeting when 
these officers shall not be present or en- 
titled to vote.” 

In the issue of The Register of January 
21 the board of directors published the 
names of the following nominees: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Frederick May Eliot; adminis- 
trative vice presidents, Dr. George F. 
Patterson, Dr. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Ever- 
ett M. Baker (Dr. Joy has notified the 
board that he feels compelled to decline 
the nomination); secretary, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins; treasurer, Parker E. Marean. 

The nominating committee of the As- 
sociation, appointed by the board of di- 
rectors at its meeting on May 21 and 
consisting of Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, chairman; Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
Julius Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, Boston, Mass., and Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, Newton Centre, Mass., 
makes the following nominations for of- 
fices to be filled at the annual meeting 
of the Association on Tuesday, May 18, 
1937: 

Regional vice presidents (term expires 
May, 1938): Edgar C. Hirst, Concord, 
N. H.; Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y.; 
James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Roy Campbell, Montreal, P. Q.; Emmett 
Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank E. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ernest Caldecott, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and J. Ward Healey, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Directors for three years (term expires 
1940): Paul H. Chapman, Lexington, Mass.; 
Mrs. Wm. W. Churchill, Milton, Mass.; 
Owen W. Eames, Springfield, Mass.; 
Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J.; 
Robert B. Stone, Boston, Mass.; and Percy 
W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 

Director for two years, to fill vacancy 
(term expires 1939): Mrs. Frederic W. 
Crombie, Providence, R. I. 

Director for one year, to fill vacancy 
(term expires 1938): Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, 
Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Directors for one year (term expires 
1938): Roy M. Cushman, Boston, Mass., 
representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members, which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion; Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, IIl., represent- 
ing all schools, colleges and other educa- 
tional agencies of primary interest to the 
Association or its constituent members. 

Article IX of the By-Laws provides: 
“Section B. The Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 


Candidates Announced 


Religious Union shall each have the right 
to nominate one director to serve for one 
year’; and, ‘“‘Section E. Nominations for 
any and all officers and directors may be 
made through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of 
any one constituent church, and such 
nominations when reported to the secre- 
tary of the nominating committee not less 
than sixty days prior to any annual meet- 
ing shall be placed upon the official ballot 
for said meeting.” 


* * 


BROOKLYN LAYMEN MEET 


At the meeting of the Laymen’s League 
on February 16 at the Church of the Sa- 
viour, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. John Lathrop 
gave a report of his recent debate with 
Professor Richard Niebuhr. The most 
salient point in the report was that the two 
debaters differed very sharply on their 
conception of God. To Dr. Lathrop, Mr. 
Niebuhr’s God amounts to Neo-Calvinism. 
He is the God of punishment and ven- 
geance. Heis, indeed, the very God against 
whom Channing waged war. Dr. Lathrop 
stated that this kind of Neo-Calvinism is 
actually on the increase and therefore 
gives birth to a very real question. The 
reality of the question may indeed help 
to restore vitality to the churches. 

After Dr. Lathrop’s talk, Norman Hap- 
good, editor of The Register, spoke of the 
drama of today. He emphasized the fact 
that there is a much larger number of sig- 
nificant plays written by Americans now 
than ever before. He said also that New 
York City is fortunate in offering a much 
wider choice of worth-while drama, old and 
new, than it ever offered before. The act- 
ing, on the whole, has fewer faults than it 
had in earlier periods, but this is partly 
offset by its loss of size and breadth. 

In the discussion that followed most 
attention was given to “Tobacco Road.” 
Some thought its very long run was a suc- 
cess of scandal. But the majority seemed 
to think that the success was due to the 
legitimate curiosity of Americans today to 
know more about sides of life which have 
been hidden from them. 


ES 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler of Hingham, 
Mass., underwent a major operation sev- 
eral weeks ago. She will assume her pas- 
torate in Norton, Mass., March 21, and 
move there on April 1. 


The late Mrs. Elmira H. Bennett of 
Fitchburg, Mass., widow of C. Willis 
Bennett, willed $5,000 and one-third of the 
residue of her unestimated estate to the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church in Fitch- 
burg, of which she had been a member 
during her lifetime. 


GEORGE A. RILEY INSTALLE 


Rev. George A. Riley was instal 
as minister of Channing Unitarian Ch 
Rockland, Mass., on Sunday afternd| 
January 31, 1937, according to the rill 
widely used in churches of the Unita} 
fellowship. The invocation was given | 
the Scripture read by Rev. Wilburn 
Miller of Brockton, Mass. Dr. Lee 
McCollester preached the sermon. | 
minister-elect was installed by the | 
gregation, led by Dana S. Collins, ck} 
man of the prudential committee. 
Donald G. Lothrop, of the Commu} 
Church in Boston, gave the prayer 0} 
stallation; Dr. Hunt, secretary of. 
American Unitarian Association, the ¢ 
to the minister and congregation; — 
Charles T. Howard, the welcome to] 
Plymouth and Bay Conference, and | 
Clarence E. Southard, of the Bagf 
church in Rockland, the welcome tov 
community. After benediction by the: 
minister, a reception was held in C’ 
ning Hall, refreshments being servec 


the Channing Club. | 
CHURCH NOTE 
I 


* * 

A musical biography of Franz Schy 
was given on Sunday afternoon, Jan 
31,in All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Ing 
apolis, Ind., for the benefit of the o 
fund. Kathryn Turney Garten revi ) 
Newman Flower’s book, ‘‘Franz Sch i} 

| 
} 


—The Man and His Circle,’”’ while c 
Byrd played selections from Schu ot 
works at appropriate intervals. i 
was such a fine attendance, and appri 
tion of the program was so evident, 
plans are under way for another prog} 


in the spring. 


* * 
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DING LIST ON COOPERATION 


subject in which there is a constant 
und for available material is that of 
umers’ cooperation. We take pleasure 
bmitting herewith a list of pamphlets 
books, most of which are readily ac- 
ble. All of the pamphlets can be ob- 
d through the Cooperative League of 
rica, 167 West 12th Street, New York 


Everett M. Baker, Chairman, 

Robert C. Dexter, Secretary, 
Department of Social Relations, 
American Unitarian Association. 


Pamphlets 


to Cooperative Europe. By Howard 

Cowden. 5 cents. 

ustrated description of leading co- 

eratives in Europe. 

ooperative Economic Democracy. 

(E.R. Bowen. 5 cents. 

well-written summary of the principles 
consumers’ cooperation and a brief 

rvey of the present status of the move- 

ont in this country. 

Discovery of the Consumer. 
rs. Sidney Webb. 10 cents. 
summary of forty years’ study of the 
operative movement by the first clear 
scoverer of the consumer. 
damentals of Consumers Coopera- 
on. By V.S. Alanne. 25 cents. 

comprehensive study outline with 
estions and answers. Excellent for 
cussion groups. 
sing a New World Through Co- 
By C. R. Hutchinson. 


By 


eratives. 
cents. 
pecially prepared for church young 
ople’s groups—presented in outline 
‘m for use in discussion groups. 


Books 

sumer Cooperation in America. 
y Bertram B. Fowler. Vanguard Press. 
.00. (Co-op edition, $1.00) 

factual current story of consumers’ 
operatives and credit unions written 
m personal contacts by a national 
irnalist. 
yerative Democracy. By J. P. 
arbasse. Harper Brothers. (Co-op edi- 
n $1.50.) 
mprehensive discussion of theories, 
neiples and practice of consumers’ 
yperation written from years of first- 
nd study in many countries. 
Jen : The Middle Way. By Marquis 
Childs. Yale Press. $2.50. 
eden’s consumers’ cooperatives, pub- 
utilities, labor unions, farm cooper- 
ves, political and educational organi- 
ions which have made Sweden a land 
economic and political democracy. 
ected as one of the ten outstanding 
n-fiction books of the year by Current 
story. 
Decline and Rise of the Consumer. 
Horace M. Kallen. Appleton-Cen- 
y. $2.75. 
e philosophy of consumers’ coopera- 


tion. The author describes cooperation 

as the economic embodiment of the 

“American Dream.” 
Cooperative League Year Book. 

anne and Crews. $1.00. 

The latest available statistics on con- 

sumers’ cooperative associations in the 

U.S. 260 pages. 

ok * 
WANTED 

From Rey. George Kent, minister emeri- 
tus of the First Unitarian Church, New 
Orleans, La., who is spending a vacation 
in Jamaica, B. W. I., comes the following: 

“Do any of you own a parlor or Sunday 
school organ that you no longer use and so 
can give away? 

“The Y. M. C. A. in Kingston, Jamaica, 
is doing a bit of the finest work among the 
fifty or more native students of its Agricul- 
tural School. But Edgar Hallett, the sec- 
retary, valiant heart and vigorous voice of 
it all, has no piano or organ out there, and I 
notice that he almost invariably starts the 
hymn, good singer as he is, in too high or 
too low a key. He issucha splendid fellow 
and is giving such brave and helpful ser- 
vice that if any of you can help him and 
can ship him that old organ from Boston 
or New York you will be lending a hand 
indeed and will be doing your part to have 
the Lord praised in the right key.” 


Al- 


* * 


TOPEKA NEWS 


The Topeka, Kan., Unitarian church has 
recently been remodeled and its facilities 
increased by the addition of a full base- 
ment. Modern in every detail, the new ad- 
dition includes a large parish hall equipped 
for church school and Young People’s 
activities, parish dinners and other func- 
tions of a social and educational nature. 
A large modern kitchen furnished with 
many labor-saving devices, an adequate 
storeroom, and a small dining room for in- 
formal group parties, have also been pro- 
vided to facilitate the activities of the 
church. 

In addition to building the basement, 
the whole structure built originally more 
than fifty years ago has been reconditioned, 
the foundations reconstructed, a new roof 
added and a large heating plant installed. 
Further plans anticipate a minister’s 
study and church office to be added in the 
near future. 

These improvements were made possible 
through the legacy of Mrs. Lilly Munn, 
a long-time member of the church who died 
last summer. This gift was but one of 
many that Mrs. Munn made to the church 
during the years she had been connected 
with it. A suitable memorial is being 
planned to commemorate her generosity 
and loyalty. 

The parish hall will be dedicated at the 
time of the annual meeting of the church 
this coming spring. Its facilities, however, 
are now being used by the various organ- 
izations of the church. 


THERE ARE THREE TYPES 


“The art of living consists primarily in 
getting along with people,’ declaredCarl 
Wetherell, executive secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, 
Mass., speaking at the January meeting 
of the Unitarian-Universalist Men’s Club 
of Canton, Mass. The meeting, held at 
the Unitarian Parish House, was one of the 
best attended of the year. 

Mr. Wetherell recalled Will Rogers’ 
laconic answer to the question, ‘“‘What’s 
wrong with the world?’ Rogers replied, 
“People.” Getting along with various 
kinds of people is the art of living which all 
must learn. 

The speaker divided people into three 
types: the stand-patters, the start-uppers, 
and the stand-outers, estimating that they 
constituted 60 percent, 30 percent, and 10 
percent respectively. 

The stand-patters he likened to the red 
lights in traffic. They prefer to call a halt 
to progress—it may be because of real 
danger, or because of ignorance and preju- 
dice. They look to the past, and are the 
people we call conservatives. 

The start-uppers are the yellow traffic 
lights. They tend to be cautious, hesitant, 
indecisive. They are full of ideas, but are 
generally too timid to carry them through. 
They live in the present. 

The stand-outers are the green lights. 
They are ready to go ahead, to progress, 
to adventure towardfuture good. They are 
usually clear thinkers, lovers of their 
fellow-men, honest in their motives, and 
religious in their outlook on life. The 
stand-outer will see the relation of religion 
to the practical affairs of life, to economics, 
peace, free inquiry in the search for truth. 
He lives a full life, because he generally 
has a great cause to work for. 

We must learn to live with all these 
people, to appreciate the value of each. 

Mr. Wetherell punctuated his talk with 
many witty references and humorous anec- 
dotes. 

Light refreshments were served, and a 
social period enjoyed. 

* * 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


“T am satisfied that there exist in human 
nature and in the circumstances of our en- 
vironment all the resources necessary to 
accelerate social evolution to perhaps a 
hundred times its present rate, resolving 
internal conflicts, achieving new coopera~- 
tion and new harmony, conserving old 
values and creating new ones, bringing 
into being a new social world, as science and 
industry have created a new world of com- 
munication. Science and industry work 
largely with inert materials, whereas in 
social evolution it is conceivable that the 
materials may themselves awake and con- 
spire to speed the process.”—Arthur BL. 
Morgan, hydro-electric engineer, president 
of Antioch College, director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in the calendar of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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TWENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Two hundred members and friends of 
the First Unitarian Church of Virginia, 
Minn., participated in the twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration of the church, 
Sunday, February 7. 

At 10.30 a. m. a morning worship ser- 
vice was held in the church and in the 
evening a banquet was served in the rec- 
reational dining room. 

Rey. Milma Lappala, pastor, spoke at 
the banquet on the subject “Twenty-Five 
Years.”” Dr. John Raihala presided as 
toastmaster. Alex Savolainen presented 
the charter members; a vocal solo was ren- 
dered by Miss Helen Freeman, toasts were 
given to Verner Saranen, Mrs. A. Collins, 
Miss Irma Raihala, and Miss Gertrude 
Tamminen; there was a flute solo by Grace 
Halliday, and a talk on ‘‘Peace”’ by Dr. 
Charles Bane. He predicted, ‘‘In future 
wars the Christian Church will be put on 
the spot; if the church does not deny sup- 
port to war, the risk will be moral suicide.” 

“On the other hand,” he said, “‘any 
church not favoring war will risk financial 
suicide. One could no longer look for 
spiritual guidance from an institution that 
supported war. In a survey made re- 
cently of 19,000 preachers, 10,000 said 
never again would they support war and 
73 percent stated they were opposed to 
war.’ The church will no doubt choose 
the financial rather than the moral risk in 
the event of another war, Dr. Bane as- 
serted. 

Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was the 
guest speaker of the day. He stressed the 
need for race pride to be placed in a higher 
plane with more thought on the other man. 
Physical science has outstripped moral 
science and our spiritual life is being 
sapped, he declared. 

Church and dining room were decorated 
with ferns and primroses. Rev. Milma 
Lappala received a bouquet of American 
Beauty roses from the congregation and 
the Young People’s Union gave to the 
church an enlarged picture of the late 
Rey. Risto Lappala, first pastor of the 
church. 

On December 18, 1911, a group of 
twelve young Virginia people of Finnish 
descent met at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
Risto Lappala, with Mr. Lappala presiding 
and Dr. John Raihala serving as secretary, 
and organized the Free Christian Church 
of Virginia, Minn. 

Mr. Lappala died on February 6, 1923, 
at the age of thirty-nine. Mrs. Lappala 
was installed as the pastor of the church 
and has carried on her work successfully 
ever since. 

The Free Christian, or, as it is known 
today, the First Unitarian Church of Vir- 
ginia, has been, since its beginning, the 
center for liberal religious work among the 
Finnish people in America. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Lappala have made extensive lecture 
tours in all parts of the country. There 


are, besides, two mission churches: the one 
in Alango, Minnesota, and one in Red 
Lodge, Montana. The Virginia church, 
moreover, also has been the only center for 
liberal religious work among all the peoples 
of the Iron Range. At present there are 
approximately 142 members, but there are 
many times that number who have been 
influenced by the work of the pastor and 
the various church departments, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Young People’s 
Union, and the Sunday school. That this 
group has endured for twenty-five years is 
proof of its courage and of its faith in the 
principles of liberal Christianity. | Recog- 
nition must be given to the two ministers 
who have led the group, Rev. Risto Lap- 
pala and Rey. Milma S. Lappala. It must 
be given to the many laymen who have 
worked faithfully and tirelessly, in office 


and out. Notable among these are the 
three treasurers: John Ketola, Verner 
Saranen, and John Soderholm. And, 


finally, for their constant and generous 
support, it must be given to the American 
Unitarian Association. 


* * 
HACKLEY SCHOOL NOTES 


This Unitarian school ‘‘on the Hilltop,” 
Tarrytown, N. Y., is continuing the winter 
term with the best of prospects. Each 
week The Hackley Dial speaks of ‘‘the in- 
spiring sermons’”’ by the guest preachers. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop preached on Jan- 
uary 17, emphasizing the inestimable 
worth of personality. Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow preached on January 24 on “Design 
for Life.”’ 

The school is taking great pride in the 
recent news of three of its graduates. Pro- 
fessor Robert S. Stevens, Hackley ’06, has 
been named dean of the Cornell Law 
School. He has made a distinguished 
record as chairman of the New York Com- 
mission on Uniform State Laws. 

At a recent initiation at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, David 
F. Tuttle, Hackley ’380, was one of the 
seventeen new members admitted to the 
honorary ranks of Tau Beta Pi. The 
fraternity was founded at Lehigh Uni- 
versity about fifty years ago for the purpose 
of ‘‘fostering the highest aims and ideals 
of the engineering profession.’ It should 
be said of course that these aims and ideals 
are the inspirations of all students at the 
Wile 1h oe 

Carlton Sprague Smith, Hackley ’23, 
has been chosen by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York as one of the five dis- 
tinguished judges in the Society’s ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Composers’ Contest.’”’ Mr. Smith is 
head of the music division of the New 
York Public Library. At Hackley he 
played the flute in the school orchestra. 

Great honor came to the school at a re- 
cent convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Mr. Gage, the master, was ap- 
pointed vice president of the Association 
representing the state of New York. 


With five Letter men ready for | 
hockey season, Coach Elmer Berg 
anticipated a successful season, but | 
spring-like winter has so far provided | 
little ice for practice. 

On Saturday, January 30, the Haclsjj 
School Five defeated the Saint Pa} 
basket-ball team, 27-26, in a thrilling | 
hibition of court play. i) 

The annual banquet of the Westches) 
County Athletic Association was Th 
on the Hilltop on Thursday evening, J 
uary 20. Thirty-five coaches were P 
ent. 


x O* 


FUNDAMENTAL VALUES 


“Religion cannot deny its fundame3| 
values and live. It must stand for the} 
carnation in social codes and social 4} 
tudes of its idealism. The idea of God) 
the embodiment of social justice relig} 
holds today as ever. As never before 
eral religion insists that such social jus} 
must be realized here and now, not : 
some mystic hereafter only; in conc: 
incarnation in social institutions and ]f 
ganizations, in laws and attitudes, in id} 
and customs. 


The church as the organ} 
instrument for the realization of tl 
values faces the necessity of playing 
part in changing the present order to |] 
which more nearly approximates onelp 
which its ideals and attitudes will fee | 
home.”’—Prof. John L. Gillin, in the calewt® 
of The First Unitarian Church at Omit | 
Neb. 1 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICII} 


Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, minists 
the May Memorial Church in Syraql# 
N. Y., will preach at the noonday serv 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on T 
day to Friday, March 9-12. Raymon 
Robinson will give an organ recita 
Monday, March 8. 


* * 


IN THIS ISSUE 
liditorials .. je hs .1.t es ba ce 
Articles: 

The Music of Religion, by Rowland | 
Gray-Smith. 7/9). 905 sane 
NAT Th ia a ers, 0) chp ce 

Brook Farm Might Succeed Today, |} 
by Evans A. Worthley.......... | 

Laymen’s League Spring Bulletin . .. 
Book Reviews 


Forum yis.0. 2. 246% pe eee 
News from the Field ............... 
* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Isaiah Bowman is president of Ji ‘ 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md | 
Rowland Gray-Smith js professo} 
philosophy and acting chaplain at E. ie 
son College, Boston, Mass., and all ; 
quent supply preacher in Unita} | 
pulpits. | ‘ 
Evans A. Worthley is minister of | 
First Unitarian Society of Towa Uh i 
Towa. 
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OCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


ast week the boys in the Liberal Course 
ducted a booth at the Sportsmen’s Show 
exhibit the work which had been done 
the Proctor Forge. Many Unitarians 
pped at the booth and made them- 
ves known, and a sufficient number of 
es were made and orders taken to make 
venture well worth while. The school 
nxious to build up its mail order busi- 
$s, Which is carried on by the English 
sses. The booth was conducted to 
ure more prospects and also to find out 
at wrought-iron objects would appeal 
the public. 

Jver the week-end a group of thirteen 
ys from the Newton Country Day 
1001 joined Proctor for two days of ski- 
-and other winter sports. They were 
Ine group of boys and their visit was a 
st welcome one. Skiing instruction was 
en by Mr. and Mrs. Roland W. Bur- 
ak and the week-end was climaxed by a 
ies of down hill and slalom races. Suit- 
e awards were given to the winners of 
nt. 

4 number of week-end visits from 
iools in Boston and vicinity were ar- 
ized before the Christmas holidays, but 
se were canceled for lack of snow. 
10ng the schools which have made tenta- 
e reservations for the remaining week- 
Is are Thayer Academy, South Brain- 
e, Mass.; The Brimmer School, Boston, 
ss., and The Choate School of Brook- 
>, Mass., besides a large group of the 
ther Gulick Camp boys and girls. 

[The school is gradually refinishing and 
urnishing the bedrooms. The total cost 
each room is $175 and, although there 
; been no intensive drive for funds, the 
ool has received gifts sufficient to com- 
te eight rooms this winter. 


NEWS FROM OREGON 


Juring the financial year just closed 
trustees of the Eugene, Ore., Unitarian 
irch have made the improvement of the 
rch property a major project. In this 
y were ably supported by the Women’s 
iance, who, in addition to helping to 
nish funds, supplied a committee to 
rk with the trustees. The manse has 
n redecorated inside and out and some 
srovements made. The entire interior 
she church, including auditorium, social 
m, parlor and kitchen, has been re- 
orated and a cloakroom provided. 
ese improvements have been paid for 
of revenue or special donations. A 
lister’s study was added to the church 
Iding in the form of a new addition, 
x 16 feet, with the aid of a grant fur- 
hed by the American Unitarian As- 
iation. 

‘or the past seven years the Unitarian 
ister in Eugene has had the privilege of 
ducting a radio half-hour, the time 
ng furnished gratis by the local radio 
tion for the conduct of an “Eclectic 


Half-Hour,” which has been carried on 
without intermission every Sunday after- 
noon from 2 to 2.30. Few radio features 
survive for this length of time. The effort 
has been to make this period a point of 
focus and dissemination for liberal thought 
interpenetrating city, rural and campus 
communities. Frequent use has been made 
of university students who had contribu- 
tions to offer, thus helping to develop stu- 
dent leadership. Expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the programs come from people of 
all religious groups. The main emphasis 
of the programs has been the relation of 
religion to all phases of human activity. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 
Sunday evening services at 7.45, during Lent. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, March .9-12, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. D., May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENT 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chieago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 507 
kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


or 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with runnmg water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


— ee, Yi 
| Local and Su 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Eoston 


Or 


SAILING FROM NEW 


QUEEN MARY 


BERENGARIA 


VORK 
to Cherbourg and Southampton 


* AQUITANIA 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
to Cobh, Havre, Southampton and London 


BRITANNIC 


GEORGIC 


SAILING FROM BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
to Glasgow (Greenock), Dublin, Belfast, Galway, Cobh and Liverpool 


CARINTHIA FRANCONIA 


LACONIA 


SAMARIA SCYTHIA 


Agents everywhere will gladly serve you. 
393 Boylston Street, Boston * Down Town—27 State Street 


LEEPER TA EM A SE 
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Pleasantries 


The Federal Government transferred its 
gold to Fort Knox, Kentucky, with a fan- 
fare of secrecy.—Atlanta Journal. 

x * 

Gas masks designed for civilians in war 
make humanity look as much like an ass 
as going to war proves we are.—Dallas 
News. 

* * 

Disagreeable old gentleman: ‘‘And this, 
I suppose, is one of those hideous carica- 
tures you call ‘modern art.’ ” 

Art Dealer: ‘‘No, sir. 
mirror.”’—Haxchange. 

* * 

Wife: ‘I’ve put your shirt on the clothes 
horse, Jim.” 

“What odds did you get?”’—Weekly 
News (Auckland, New Zealand). 


That’s just a 


“What’s your time?’ asked the old 
farmer of the brisk salesman. 

“Twenty minutes after five. 
I do for you?” 

“T want them pants,’’said the old farmer, 
leading the way to the window and point- 
ing to a ticket marked, ‘“‘Given away at 
5.20.’’—Christian Observer. 


x OR 


What can 


Barber: ‘‘How is the razor, sir? Does it 
go easy?” 

Man: ‘‘Well, that depends on the oper- 
ation. If you’re shaving me it goes hard, 
but if you’re merely skinning me it goes 
tolerable easy.””—Sheboygan (Wis.) Press. 


Rip Van Winkle, II, awoke one day in 
1937 to find himself in a strange, modern 
world. Strolling leisurely toward the cow- 
path which had taken him to his place of 
repose, he found instead a wide, smooth 
highway with a black stripe down the mid- 
dle. As he was examining the new-fangled 
pathway, a whirring monster rushed 
toward him with loud bovine sounds. He 
jumped out of its path just in time to 
avoid being struck down, but did not stop 
running to see what it was. 

“What a changed world this is,”’ thought 
he, as he took refuge in a plowed field. 
The deep, wide furrows were a welcome 
sight until he saw, bearing towards him, 
another strange contraption pulling six 
plows without horses. 

Next he sought security in the pasture 
in which he had watched his sheep years 
before, but he had hardly sat down to rest 
when a giant bird, with whirling wheels in 
place of a head, and rubber wheels instead 
of feet, swooped down in the pasture. Al- 
most exhausted from these strange ex- 
periences, he fled to the village church, 
which was now surrounded by many large 
houses. Entering, cautiously, he hardly 
knew what to expect, for everything else 
had changed. The morning service was in 
progress, and before he had been there long 
he felt perfectly secure, for everything was 
just as it had been before he went away 
for his long sleep.—E xchange. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whio 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry « 
today. Association with the Un 
versity of Chicago adds to th 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For info 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago | 


New Bulletins in 
Religious Education 


A series of bulletins by eminent 
authorities on religious educa- 
tion has been issued, and the 
secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education is now a 
member of the editorial com- 
mittee publishing The Beacon 
Units in Religious Education. 


t 

To Supply a Demand} 
EPRINTS of “HOW TO MAKE TH 
LOCAL CHURCH MORE EFFECTIVE} 
have been made. Of direct practical value |] 
every church worker, it is a digest of the findiry 
of the League’s first Institute of Churchmansh| I 
Copies sent on request. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGU 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -:- _ CAPitol 12 
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must have the loyal support of eve# 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


It is a progressive, religious journal 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. 
you are not already a subscriber, plea 
send in your order for a subscription t 


day. $3.00 per year. 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introducmg 
The Register | 
LEASE enter my subscription at yo 

To New Friends Priniroauctor Pets of 26 oe “ 


dollar. I enclose check or curren¢ 


NGME . 25.00. de once seks doen aese eee ee 
Street 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


